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N a main street of Sofia, one of 

those curiously flat thoroughfares 
peculiar to that most paradoxical of 
cities, — beginning nowhere in_particu- 
lar and running an uneventful course 
across the vast, sandy, saucer-like plain 
to find its rim in snow-capped Vitersha, 
—there stands a simple, two-storied 
building over whose lintel appears the 
inscription in Bulgar, ‘‘ First Domestic 
School for Females, Marie Louise, 
Mother of School.”’ 

This school, established six years ago 
by Princess Marie Louise of Parma, 
soon after coming a bride to the Bul- 
garian capital, marks an epoch for the 
women in Bulgaria, and indeed for the 
whole of the Balkan States. While 
the women of these countries have al- 
ways been home-keepers and intensely 
domestic, their methods of domesticity 
are ofa kind contemporary with those of 
Homeric or Methusalem days. There 
are no labor-saving appliances for the 
Bulgarian woman, everything being 
done ‘‘vi et armis.’’ If she would 


chop meat — which is invariably mut- 


ton—she does it on a broad board 
laid flat on the floor. Would she have 
fine meal, she takes the corn or grain 
to the great public stone mortar, and 
with a heavy beetle pounds it to the 
consistency required. When she 
washes the stout homespun garments, 
she scours them on the stones by the 
stream, or, if a denizen of the capital, in 
a small oblong tub like a chopping tray, 
bringing the water from the hydrants 
recently put in the streets. There are 
no wash boards, knuckles having been 
made first, probably. Water for drink- 
ing is brought from the village well in 
big copper or wooden buckets swung 
over the shoulders at either end of a 
long pole. The spindle and distaff are 
still in constant use, while all the cloth 
is woven on hand-looms. 

Cooking is of the simplest. The 
bread is generally baked in public ovens 
or in clay ovens in the yard, while the 
meat, cut in little pieces and strung on 
willow withes, is slowly roasted spit 
fashion over a fire built out-of-doors in 
the summer or in a hole in the mud 
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floor in the winter. Brown, sourish 
bread, beans, onions, garlic, mutton, 
‘*yaourt’’ (a sort of loppered milk), and 
cheese made of buffaloes’ milk, with an 
occasional delicacy like sliced pumpkin 
preserved in grape sirup, or ‘‘ pok- 
lava,’’ a big wheel-like compound made 
from honey, flour and mutton fat, com- 
prise the list of edibles from which the 
usual bill of fare is drawn. The service 
of the food is also of primitive style ;— 


PRINCEsS MARIE LOUISE 


the peasants sitting upon the ground, 
and dipping with wooden spoons from 
In the country, a 
woman, besides doing all the house- 
work, shearing the wool which she 


one central dish. 


washes, cards, spins, colors, weaves, 
and fashions into clothing, digs in the 
vineyards, plants corn, reaps the grain 
with a small sickle, husks the corn, 
threshes the grain, chops the firewood, 
‘‘totes’’ her simple produce slung 
from the omnipresent yoke to the 
weekly bazaar at the nearest village, 
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and makes peg-meg or grape-sirup. 
When Marie Louise, the delicate, fragile, 
‘yellow rose of Parma,’’ as she was 
popularly called, came to the throne, a 
flower of royalty in whose veins flowed 
the purest blood of Stuarts and Bour- 
bons, her heart went out to the clumsy, 
stolid Bulgarian women, and the affec- 
tion was returned in full. 

In the language of one who knew 
her well, himself a Bulgar, ‘‘ She soon 
became a Queen Esther to the Bulga- 
rian nation.”’ 

She was in receipt of 250,000 francs 
annually from her father, and the greater 
portion of this she at once turned into 
channels for the uplift of her people. 
She called into being numerous philan- 
thropic institutions at Samakoff, Phil- 
ippopolis, and Sofia, and fostered every 
movement made by the more intellec- 
tual classes to raise to a higher level the 
servile and sordid condition of the lower 
classes. Realizing that the betterment 
of the homes must be achieved in the 
uplift of the nation, the domestic school 
was almost her first venture. Teachers 
in sewing and cooking were brought 
from Austria, and a kitchen and sewing 
rooms were fitted up for the young 
girl pupils, who were only too anxious 
to be taught. Those who could afford 
to pay the tuition, which amounted to 
about $10.00 a year, did so ; the Prin- 
cess assuming the responsibility for those 
who were unable to pay. Several Amer- 
ican sewing machines were purchased, 
and some twenty-five girls began the 
course in sewing. They were given 
the theory, with draughts on the black- 
board, and ample practice work in all 
the various stitches. Careful and ex- 
quisite hand sewing received especial 
attention. 

In the kitchen there were no indi- 
vidual gas stoves, as in our cooking 
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schools, for practice work. One big 
Moloch of a range, a perfect marvel to 
the people unused to stoves of any kind, 
afforded the altar on which all sorts of 
culinary triumphs were consummated. 
The teacher, a buxom, cheerful-faced 


On HER WAY TO THE BAZAAR. 


woman, was the great luminary about 
whom all the lesser satellites — her pu- 
pils —revolved. In her curriculum no 
shibboleth of ‘‘tsp,”’ ‘‘tbsp,’’ ‘‘r. s. 
sp.,’’ found honored place, neither esti- 
mates of food values in carbohydrates, 
proteids, fats, and minerals. Every- 
thing was cooked on a gigantic hotel 
scale, and the pupils gained their 
knowledge through keeping a watch- 
ful eye on their feminine major domo 
and following her behests. 

As there was no other place in Sofia 
where European dishes could be ob- 
tained, the products of the cooking- 
school were greatly in demand, as they 
are to this day. Each day in the week, 
including Sunday, a regular dinner is 
cooked in quantity, to be borne off 
when finished by the common soldiers, 


who ‘‘fag’’ at nearly every house of 
any pretension. As they are paid noth- 
ing by the Bulgarian government, they 
are all glad enough to become attachés 
of the various families, and the car- 
rying of the dinner is one of their 
most delightful prerogatives. By eleven 
o'clock each morning the wooden 
benches in the entrance hall to the 
‘Domestic School for Females’’ are 
filled with these valiant sons of Mars, 
each with his basket and with watchful 
eye for any glimpse, happily vouchsafed, 
of the absorbed cooks. Through the 


PuPILS FROM THE SCHOOL. 


half-open door float heavenly odors ; 
while the cheerful hum of voices, the 
plop-plop of egg whips, the merry ring 
of the brazen pestle and mortar, the 
bubble-bubble of steaming pots and 
kettles, give ocular, aural, and olfactory 
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demonstration of gastronomic delights 
to follow. 

Entering the kitchen, the house- 
keeper from a far land notes curious 
palette-shaped molding boards, hung up 
by the thumb-hole ; rolling pins longer 
but ‘‘no bigger than my thumb”’ in 
circumference, brass mortars and _ pes- 
tles, quaint Turkish coffee pots of vari- 
ous sizes, cooking utensils of whitened 
copper, and a big array of earthen jars 
and water-pots, some pointed at the 
bottom like the ancient amphore. At 
our advent, all labor was suspended ; 
one girl standing transfixed with pestle 
in the air while the loaf sugar and or- 
ange she was pounding had indefinite 
surcease of beating. The poor teacher, 
while visibly rattled by our unexpected 
appearance, managed to explain through 
an interpreter her menu for the day. 
This consisted of a savory soup made of 
mutton and lettuce, with an egg and 
flour thickening, roast of lamb with 
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onion sauce, and plethoric raised buns 
or biscuit with plums hidden in their 
plump bosoms. 

Portions of these dishes, enough of 
each variety for two persons, sold for 
the equivalent in ‘*‘studenkas’’ of 
twenty-five cents. Before leaving we 
were privileged to obtain a vision of a 
most delightful side pantry, where 
were rows upon rows of prettily frosted 
cakes which the school had made. 
Some of these had been ordered, but 
the majority were to be sold in the pub- 
lic park on the Sunday following, 
which was Prince Ferdinand’s ‘‘ name 
day.’’ Soon after our return home, a 
soldier appeared with a basket contain- 
ing a liberal supply of the various viands. 

In thedeath of the Princess— ‘‘ Mother 
of the School,’’—the Bulgarian girlshave 
lost a good friend ; but the school is now 
firmly established, its efficiency proved, 
and the results of its careful training are 
already in evidence in many homes. 


Rain o the May 


By Mary CLARKE HUNTINGTON 


O rain o’ the May! you are swift in your falling — 
*Twas sunshine a moment agone ; 

Now fast in a rain web the green world enwrapping 

You waken the summer's bright blooms from their napping 
In valley, on hillside, and lawn, 

For while the May lingers with shower-dropping fingers 
The summer’s beginning to dawn. 


O rain o’ the May ! you are sweet in your falling, 
And spicy your breath with perfume 

Of bud and of leaf in the woodland unfolden, 

Of dew in the chalice of apple blows holden, 
And lilac bush bursting in bloom. 


O rain o’ the May ! you are brief in your falling — 
The bright sun is shining once more. 
Like gems on the grasses clear raindrops are showing, 
And low in the east with its rich colors glowing 
The arch of great promise to westward is bowing — 
A bridge spanning Heaven’s open door. 


And glad birds with singing set all the world ringing 
To tell that the May shower is o’er. 
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In the Cathedral Steeple 


The Story of a Cross 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


[* really was a cross! And now that 
big fellow, Albert, must again stay 
in the second class. 

The Struvelius family were at din- 
ner. The sub-rector was playing ner- 
vously with his gray whiskers or his 
knife ; it was evident that he controlled 
himself on Freya Hansen’s account. 

Just then Albert made the unfortu- 
nate re.nark: ‘‘ They all have some- 
thing against me ; when such a preju- 
dice exists a fellow can never do any- 
thing in opposition to it.’’ The thread 
of his father’s patience snapped. 

‘‘What are you saying?’’ he ex- 
claimed, crimson withanger. ‘‘ That's 
the way; to try to lay the blame of 
one’s own laziness and viciousness on 
one’s teachers! A big fellow like you 
ought to be ashamed —”’ 

‘* Husband, dear husband!”’  be- 
seechingly exclaimed the invalid Frau 
Struvelius, cut to the heart to see Al- 
bert thus treated; ‘‘he has certainly 
been industrious. I must say I don’t 
understand myself —’’ 

‘* There, now take your spoilt child 
under your protection again !”’ 

‘*No, I'm not shielding him! But 
you are usually so just ; why are not 
you fair to Albert? He has no talent 
for the languages. Must every Struve- 
lius go to college ?’’ 

‘*No, one might turn shoemaker,”’ 
said the sub-rector bitterly. 

Albert had scarcely dared to lift his 
eyes, embarrassed as he was by Freya's 
But his mother’s kind words 


presence. 
restored his courage. 


BY Mary J. SAFFORD 


‘* Not a shoemaker, a sailor, papa.”’ 

‘* Do you suppose that a sailor doesn’t 
need industry and common sense? ”’ 

The sarcastic smile drew forth a de- 
flant answer. 

‘‘T am neither lazy nor stupid, 
papa.”’ 

The father flung his knife violently 
on the table. 

‘*Don’t contradict me, boy! Or, 
spite of your seventeen years, I'll take 
a stick to you !"’ 

Albert turned deadly pale and, rising, 
pushed his chair under the table and 
went to the door. 

‘Stop !’’ his father called after him. 

He left the room. 

Struvelius leaned back in his chair 
with folded arms and a frown on his 
brow. 

‘This, too !’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Open 
rebellion !_ But the Bible says : ‘ Whoso 
loveth his son chastiseth him.’ ’’ 

His wife bent silently over her plate, 
upon which a tear fell. 

Freya Hansen, too, wassilent. How 
could a girl of fifteen oppose a school- 
teacher? But her hands trembled with 
excitement. She did not understand 
how grown people, even teachers, could 
be so unreasonable and _ passionate. 
Perhaps the sub-rector guessed her 
thoughts, for he cast an uneasy glance 
at her and said : — 

‘*‘T am sorry, Freya, on your ac- 
count, when such things happen at 
table ; the boy irritates me too much.”’ 

The young girl gazed at him in as- 
tonishment. 
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‘*On my account? I am only sorry 
for Albert ; he didn’t deserve it.”’ 

She herself wondered at the firmness 
of her voice, and that Struvelius made 
no reply. 

The sub-rector was also curator of 
the cathedral. The garden of his house 
lay close beside the cathedral, whose 
steeple had just been erected. The 
scaffolding surrounding the spire looked 
as fragile as a cobweb. It was one 
hundred and twelve meters high ; gaz- 
ing up to it from beneath was enough 
to make one giddy. What must it be 
at the top ! 

Freya sat in the garden with her 
sewing. But instead of working, her 
thoughts were busied with the unfortu- 
nate course Of affairs of the world in gen- 
eral and Albert's in particular. 

For instance, there was her father, 
Chiet Forester Hansen, who had placed 
her in this family two years before that 
she might attend the high school, and 
afterwards the training school for teach- 

Nonsense ! Why should she take 
teachers’ examination? She was 
fit for a teacher than Albert 
She didn’t 
want to be an old maid, she wanted to 
marry. 

Then she smiled. 


ers. 
the 
no more 
was to go through college. 


How short-sighted 
these fathers were! Had she been in 
her father’s place, she wouldn't have 
put herself in the Struvelius household. 
Of course there was no danger ; but she 
was no longer a child, and Albert — 
The youth was just stealing past the 
arbor ; hefeltashamed. Yet at Freya’s 
call he stopped and approached her, 
hoping that she would not see the traces 
of the tears he had shed. 
‘* Well, what do you want ?’”’ 
‘*Won’t you stay with me a little 
while? It’s so tiresome to be alone.’’ 
A weight fell from Albert's heart. 
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She did not despise him on account of 
the humiliation inflicted by his father. 

‘* Yes, I am the very person to cnter- 
tain you to-day, as you know,’’ hesaid, 
taking the seat by her side. 

Freya began to work zealously, while 
Albert stared fixedly at his feet, as if 
some troublesome thought still op- 
pressed him. 

‘* Freya’’ — he began. 

‘*What?”’ 

‘*] don’t care whether people think 
me industrious or not, I know I’ve 
hard enough the last few 
months, but—do you, too, consider 
me stupid ?”’ 

The young girl threw back the long 
braid that fell over her shoulder. 

‘“Why, how can you ask such a 
question ?”’ 

‘*] want to have your opinion. Tell 
me frankly ; you won't offend me. One 
begins to feel uncertain himself, when 
he is told so every day and sees younger 
boys constantly excelling him.”’ 

‘* Well, | don’t think you are a bit 
more stupid than I am.’’ 

‘*On your honor?”’ 


worked 


**On my honor.’ 

With a look of relief he took off the 
blue cap worn by the pupils in the sec- 
ond class. How he hated that cap ! 
His father compelled him to use it, be- 
lieving that the mortification of wearing 
this mark of the lower grade would spur 
his ambition. But, instead of ambition, 
it roused his rage. 

‘*Then you think it is foolish for my 
father to oblige me to go through col- 
lege 

‘* Certainly.”’ 

‘* And you also believe that I might 
be a smart fellow if I could go to sea?’’ 

‘*Of course I do.”’ 

The youth’s brow grew radiant, then 
darkened gloomily again. 
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‘* But, I tell you, if papa really does 
attempt to thrash me—I’ll hang my- 
self.’ 

Freya dropped her work and gazed 
at him with an angry, startled expres- 
sion. 

By heaven, will !’’ 
passionately, starting up. 
able person can survive such a dis- 
grace.’’ 

There was no doubt that he was thor- 
oughly in earnest. 


he exclaimed 
‘* No reason- 


She must persuade 
him out of this notion, show him that 
So with 
feigned mirthfulness she exclaimed :— 
‘*Why not? From the lightning rod 
on the cathedral steeple, as Munchausen 


his words were utter folly. 


hung his horse?”’ 


‘* Don’t laugh at me now ! 


It might 
be done from the hook yonder ; one can 
reach it from the scaffolding.’’ 

‘*And at the same time behold and 
bid farewell to the beloved sea.”’ 

‘If you are still too childish to un- 
derstand me, Freya, I am sorry that I 
spoke of it to you at all.”’ 

Freya could no longer maintain the 
mask of gayety. 
eyes and in an altered voice she ex- 
claimed : — 

‘*How can you talk so wickedly, 
Albert ! 


will not strike you, and, even if he did, 


Tears sprang to her 


In the first place your father 


you would still have no right to hang 
yourself. Suicide is cowardly, you 


she 


repeated as she stamped her little foot 


know that!— Yes, cowardly !”’ 
angrily on the gravel. 

The youth smiled scornfully. 

‘“You know that I am no coward, 
Freya. Should I strike him back? | 
am strong enough. But I would sooner 
have my hand cut off.’’ 

‘*Of course. 
borne quietly,’’ she answered in a tone 
of wise admonition. 


But injustice must be 
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‘* Such injustice? Such insult ? Only 
a girl could talk in that way! It would 
be a lifelong disgrace ; and, as I could 
not efface it, | would kill myself.’’ 

‘*Oh, you schoolboys are so proud. 
What would it be if you were in the first 
class 

Albert started. 

‘*Ah, you begin to reproach, too ! 
If I'm not in the first class, I am almost 
a man grown and might enlist as a 
soldier any day.”’ 

‘* Don’t be so sensitive, Albert! I 
meant no harm! But your mother — 
you have not thought of her !"’ 

Of her, and 
of — of — well, no matter, you don’t un- 


‘* Not thought of her ! 


derstand 

And putting on the crushed cap which 
he had held clinched in his fingers, he 
left the arbor. 

Of whom had he been thinking? 
Freya, biting the end of her braid, sat 
a long while pondering over this prob- 
lem. 

The 


father and son did not exchange a word. 


The next day was Saturday. 


In the afternoon the former, in a tone 
called 
He wanted to 
The first Sat- 
urday afternoon in vacation! Albert 
teeth, shut his book of 
travels witha bang, and obeyed. 


made harsh by 


Albert into his study. 


nervousness, 
examine him in Latin. 
ground his 


At first Frau Struvelius and Freya, 
who remained in the sitting room, heard 
only a quiet conversation, then came 
questions in grammar, followed by 
louder and louder expressions of censure 
from the father. 


stormy dispute. 


At last there was a 
Frau Struvelius cov- 
ered her eyes with her hand and pressed 
Freya’s arm with the other. 


If it 
only turns out well !’’ she murmured. 
It would be better for me to go in.’’ 


‘If it only turns out well ! 
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But she dared not,neither did Freya, 
though she trembled from head to foot 
and could scarcely refrain from inter- 
ference. 

The loud talking rose to shouts which 
scarcely permitted a word to be dis- 
tinguished. An uproar followed. Then 
all was still. 

Directly after the door was thrown 
open and Albert darted past them into 
the entry; the door of the study was 
locked on the inside. The mother and 
Freya sat a moment as though turned 
to stone; then the former burst into 
passionate sobs, and the girl, sinking on 
her knees beside her, sobbed, too. 

Suddenly she started up. What was 
it that Albert said yesterday? She ran 
after him, shrieking : — 

‘* Albert, Albert !”’ 

First to the door of the cathedral, 
still surrounded by the planks of the 
scaffolding. Bolted on the outside ! 
So he was not here! Then through 
the whole house from garret to cellar — 
through yard and garden. 

‘Albert ! Albert ! 

Good Heavens, where could he 
have gone? Into the woods — to the 
water? But in what direction? The 
city was surrounded on every side by 
woods and water. She could not 
frighten the invalid mother by her ter- 
rible suspicion! Surely his anger had 
carried him to extremes yesterday ; 
nothing more !— Yet she could find no 
peace, and her eyes constantly wan- 
dered to the steeple of the cathedral, 
towering in silent majesty skyward. 

Albert's father had left the study with 
an expression on his face which forbade 
questioning, and gone to walk, accom- 
panied by his wife. Freya had said 
nothing. And now she must go out 
herself. She was invited to Grete 
Peters’ birthday party ; her friend would 
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be angry if she remained absent without 
an apology. 

Freya had never dressed in such haste. 
In her bewilderment she put on her 
new pink calico dress, instead of her 
delicate alpaca. No matter, she would 
not change it. 

Before leaving the house, she glanced 
into the study. Yes, the key of the 
cathedral door was hanging there. 

‘* Good Heavens ! what is the matter, 
Freya? You look so pale!’’ said 
Grete Peters. The other girls won- 
dered too. What had become of her 
usual merriment? She must be ill. 
‘*Love trouble !’’ said Fanny Ohls- 
hausen, who seemed to be experienced 
in such matters. Freya could bear her 
anxiety no longer. She was tortured 
by a presentiment of evil. 

‘* Excuse me, Grete, Iam really ill. 
It will be better forme to return home.”’ 

So, at the end of an hour, she went 
back. As she turned into the market 
place, her eyes rested on the steeple. 
What was that? Her breath failed — 
she almost fainted. 

Rushing forward she stopped once 
more. The westering sun shone into 
her eyes, the blood seething in_ her 
veins made sparks dance before them ; 
she could see nothing distinctly, yet 
something was surely there ! 

Now she had reached the house — it 
was empty! She flew into the study. 
The key was missing ! 

She scarcely knew what she was do- 
ing ; her excited imagination conjured 
up what had happened. Amid the 
roaring in her head echoed her own 
words, the words with which, as she ac- 
cused herself, she had so frivolously 
pointed out this horrible path. One 
thought completely absorbed her,— to 
bring help ere it was too late ! 

She rushed through the street, which, 
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on this holiday, was completely de- 
serted, to the cathedral —the gate and 
door were both wide open. She ran 
panting up the winding stone staircase, 
almost in darkness, often missing a step 
and falling, yet struggling on. Every 
second seemed precious. 

Now the wooden stairs began. Be- 
side her were huge columns ; a black 
gulf yawned below —the nave of the 
church, whose vaulted roof was pierced 
at this point. 

One flight of steps followed another, 
then came ladders placed one above the 
other ; the landings, covered with mor- 
tar and bits of brick, were often con- 
nected only by a dusty, shaking board 
stretched across an abyss of darkness 
below ; often there was only a short 
turn from the top round of one ladder 
to the lowest one of the next. 

The light grew brighter. She was 
standing in a narrow gallery. Here 
the ladders inside ceased ; from this 
point, where the steeply slanting iron 
ribs of the cathedral dome began, they 
extended upward to the pinnacle on the 
outside, winding above the open space 
beneath. 

The exhausted girl was obliged to 
rest a moment, pressing her hand upon 
her throbbing heart. The wind blew 
her dress around her. She saw the 
cloudless blue sky, the swallows darting 
below ; she had a vague impression of 
roofs, woods, the bay with its shining 
white sails. 

But she must not look down; her 
eyes were turned upward, to the nearest 
of the scaffoldings which, at the end of 
each ladder, surrounded the steeple, 
shutting off the view. 

Oh! She crept upward again, un- 
conscious that it must fill anyone with 
horror to see her hovering above the 
abyss. Instinctively her delicate fin- 


gers, after groping higher, clutched the 
rough round rungs tightly. Her braid 
had become unfastened, and a gust of 
wind made her hair flutter as wildly as 
her dress. And as she gained the top 
of each ladder another rose above her. 
Merciful Saviour, she must stop to rest ! 

At last she raised her head above the 
last staging but one, where the steeple 
ended in the lightning rod. And then — 

With a loud cry, she fell back. Her 
dizzy eyes wandered down between the 
rungs of the ladder, where far, far be- 
low her feet, black spots were moving 
to and fro. 

Then she slipped, her fingers relaxed 
their hold, darkness surrounded her. 

Albert had fled to the woods. Near 
a point where two roads crossed he 
threw himself down under a_ beech-tree 
and pondered over his fate and the step 
he ought to take. 

If his father had struck him — and 
he would have done so but for the chair 
he had thrust between them — the rope 
which he carried in his pocket would 
already have done its work. Nothing 
but his superior agility had averted the 
unprecedented disgrace. Still his father 
had actually raised his cane to strike 
him, and this had severed every bond 
between them. 

He would run away and ship as 
cabin boy. Atonce! His father would 
remain implacable, and his mother? 
Yes, yes, his poor, poor mother ! 
Burning tears coursed down his cheeks 
and fell into the grass. 

And Freya? Freya would weep, and 
in a week laugh as merrily as ever ! 
What did she know of his willingness to 
die for her? She wasstill such a child ; 
he really could not expect her to un- 
derstand his sense of honor. But she 
would grow wiser! He would see her 
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again. That was certain; unless he 
was lost at sea. Oh, if he had not been 
sure of her fidelity, he —! He panted 
for breath as he played with the rope. 

While the excited youth was thus 
pondering over his plans he saw on the 
highroad, from which the bushes 
screened him, the two persons who oc- 
cupied his thoughts — his parents. He 
involuntarily cowered back. Now that 
his father had gone, he could get the 
key of the cathedral. An oppressed 
heart could find relief there more easily 
than here where one was constantly in- 
terrupted by passing pedestrians. 

The thought was instantly carried into 
action. Albert reached the house by 
ashort cut and then climbed to the 
steeple, leaving the key in the open 
door ; it was not probable that anyone 
else would seek admittance. At last, 
with his arm clasping the slender spire, 
he stood on the thin boards of the top- 
most scaffold. 

Yes, here in the rushing wind, far 
from the tumult of the world, he felt 
free! If he might only stand some 
day on the yard of his ship and be 
borne through the air by the waves ! 
His cheeks had flushed; his eyes 
sparkled. 

It was a handsome youth who stood 
on this lonely height, gazing over land 
and sea to the distant horizon where 
hope and longing painted his future 
happiness. 

The red roofs of the city stretched 
in a long curve around the end of the 
bay, above which seagulls were hover- 
ing. Luxuriant meadows and undulat- 
ing hills surrounded it. Here and there 
rose a lower steeple, and yonder, be- 
tween the harbor and the reed-fringed 
inland lake, towered the castle of an 
ancient ducal race. Gardens stretched 
behind most of the houses ; the dwell- 
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ings themselves looked like toys, though 
he could distinguish the flowers in the 
windows and the floating white curtains. 
Here and there in the market place or 
through the streets, which resembled a 
mere line, moved the tiny figure of a 
man, or a group of children played 
catch in front of the stone steps leading 
to the door. 

And yonder was the Gothic brick 
building — hated place! That was the 
scene of his torment, to which his 
father’s obstinacy sought to bind him 
for years longer. There he was mis- 
understood and despised. He angrily 
snatched from his head the blue cap, 
the symbol of his bondage, and reach- 
ing upward in a fit of youthful passion 
he hung it on the hook intended for the 
works of repair. 

‘* Now rot there, or fly in tatters out 
to sea! I shall be far away to-mor- 
row.”” 

Then he sat down on the narrow 
plank, and a sense of profound peace 
stole over him. But the wind was too 
strong, and tossed his uncovered hair 
till it hung in disordered locks around 
his head. So after a short time he 
climbed down again, intending to lock 
himself into his room and pack his few 
belongings. 

He had already reached the door 
opening into the yard of the cathedral 
when he heard some outside. 
Could it be his father who had returned 
and discovered that the key was miss- 
ing? And he here minus a cap! It 
might cause fresh questions, another 
quarrel! Darting swiltly into the nave, 
he took refuge in the side aisle, where 
he remained some time, and then re- 
turned. He heard nothing more. 
Once, it is true, a noise seemed to come 
from the wooden stairs. But that was 
impossible! No one could run up so 
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rapidly, especially his father. Probably 
it was only the sexton passing through 
the yard outside. To lock the door, 
hurry home, and rush to his own room 
was the work of a few minutes. He 
had not been there long when shouts 
and cries reached him from the street. 

‘*What has happened?’’ he called, 
opening the window. 

‘*Good Lord! some one has fallen 
from the steeple.’’ 

In an instant he had seized the key 
and was in the street below. More 
people were running from all quarters. 

‘*Where? Where?’’ 

‘*Up near the top! A woman ora 
girl! She is hanging there, but may 
fall atany moment! Where is the key? 
Where is the sexton ?’’ 

Albert saw something red and dashed 
forward in advance of all the rest. No 
one could follow him up steps.and lad- 
ders. At the foot of the highest one, 
three hundred feet from the ground, 
she hung, supported only by her strong 
dress, which had caught on the extreme 
edge of a plank projecting into the air. 
Albert had long known who it was. 
He closed his eyes; a step on the plank 
might tear the dress from the nail by 
which it held. 

But the weakness was instantly con- 
j quered. He tore the rope from his 
pocket to throw it around the body of the 
swaying figure, that it might not fall ; 
then crawling cautiously forward he 
stretched himself on the scaffold at her 
side, and with wisdom and vigor com- 
pleted the work of rescue. After a few 
terrible moments, at the utmost peril to 
his own life, Freya was saved. 

* * * * * * 

Albert’s sole thought was whether 
Freya would escape with her life from 
the terrible illness which attacked her. 
Thoughts of flight were now needless. 
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Albert’s father had had his son’s daring 
yet prudent conduct described by eye- 
witnesses, and had learned something 
which made a still deeper impression — 
the story of the rope. The mother 
heard it from her son’s lips and told her 
husband. 

Albert did not know what to think 
when his father, clasping him in his 
arms, exclaimed in a trembling voice 
which pierced the youth to the heart : — 

‘* Forgive me, my son, forgive me ! 
I am the one who deserves punishment, 
not you !”’ 

So his father loved him. The dis- 
covery filled him with joy, though he 
could not bear to see the proud man so 
humbled. 

When Freya had_ recovered 
strength, she said: ‘‘] was certainly 
very foolish, but just imagine my ex- 
citement ! | was unable to think clearly 
and, when I recognized the cap, I sup- 
posed that Albert had jumped down 
instead of hanging himself. Then all I 
remember is that at the idea of his 
plunge I looked between the rounds 
below me and saw the moving black 
specks. From that moment I recollect 
nothing.”’ 

Four years have passed since that 
afternoon in the cathedral. Freya 
went through her examination, though 
She once declared it folly, and has no 
intention of becoming a teacher. As 
soon as Captain Struvelius — of whom 
his whole family are proud — returns 
from his voyage, the wedding will take 
place. His young wife will accompany 
him on his next trip. At first he op- 
posed this plan, but Freya said : — 

‘When two people have clung to- 
gether between heaven and earth, they 
belong to each other on the sea also. 
I will not have it different.’’ 
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'™= custom of hanging May baskets 
with offerings to one’s friends, dur- 
ing the month of May, is a pretty and 
poetic one, but not universal. It has be- 
come, primarily, a sport for boysand girls 
—a merry game of hide and seek. Often 
they will come some distance to help 
form a party to hang one or two bas- 
kets upon the bell knob of some house 
where a favorite companion lives. 

When the basket has been hung, — 
it is usually done at night, in such cases, 
—the recipient is expected to run out 
and search for those that brought it, 
who are in hiding near by. 

In its simplest form, and really its 
prettiest, the May basket was intended 
to hold a floral offering, the wild flowers 
of the season among the rest. But as 
the baskets have grown more elaborate, 
the offerings have become more ex- 
tended, and the various receptacles called 
‘*baskets’’ now hold fruit, candy, and 
all sorts of goodies; also, perhaps, little 
gifts. 

A few suggestions for ‘‘ basket’’ de- 
vices will be seasonable. They can all 
be fashioned from stiff paper or card- 
board, covered with tissue, gilt, and sil- 
ver paper. 

One pretty device is a canoe covered 
with red, white, and blue paper. It can 
be hung to a bell knob by ribbons at- 
tached to either end, or simply set 
down upon the doorstep. A _ cornu- 
copia makes a nice May basket pattern, 
and neatly covered will be useful after- 
ward as a bureau catch-all. The narrow 
boxes in which books are sold, singly 
or in pairs, make good May baskets. 


May Baskets 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH 


They can be covered with tissue paper 
laid smoothly on in narrow plaits, a 
fringe of paper being put around top 
and bottom. The open side of the box, 
where the book is slipped in, is of course 
the top of the May basket. 

Little colored pictures, gay seals, the 
tinsel cord that comes around candy 
boxes, also the lace paper within, are 
all useful for making May baskets. 

A dainty offering to hang instead of 
a basket would be a little pot into which 
a fern or bunch of wood violets had been 
transplanted. Set this ina box, for safe 
carrying, after wrapping the pot with 
pale pink tissue paper tied around with 
cord or ribbon. 

A shopping satchel, the sort with a 
plain panel on either side, and puffed 
silk or cotton goods all around it, caught 
with a shirr string at top, makes a unique 
May basket pattern and one not hard to 
copy. The strap handles are imitated 
by winding cord with a narrow strip of 
gilt paper. This makes strong but flex- 
ible handles. The puffed sides are of 
tissue, of course, and are pasted into 
gathers. Tissue is hard to sew but easy 
to paste. The panels are covered with 
crepe paper. 

A stocking made of white net, trimmed 
with flowers, may suggest Christmas, 
but it is an excellent receptacle for May 
basket offerings, and easy to hang. It 
would please a child. 

For a little girl a doll may be con- 
cocted, the head being an orange 
wrapped in white tissue, with features 
marked in black. This head is set in 
the top of a jam jar, which serves as a 
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body and also to hold nuts and candy. 
A hood of tissue paper and a long skirt 
and shawl of the same will cover all de- 
fects ; the whole is hung by a ribbon. 

A cluster of little dolls may be made 
by using white Japanese napkins with 
colored borders, and sugar plums or any 
round candies of suitablesize. Put a 
candy in the cénter of a napkin, fold the 
latter around it, and tie a bit of cord or 
ribbon below the candy. Another sugar 
plum tied in the same manner below 
the first will form a body. Four or five 
of these attached to a cluster of tiny 
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ribbons will make a new sort of May 
offering. 

Dolls of this sort may figure as ‘‘ chil- 
dren’’ inan elaborate May basket made 
to represent a large low shoe. _ It is cov- 
ered with gilt paper and has a bow and 
buckle in front. At the back, a banana 
standing on end and dressed crudely in 
a tissue shawl, with face and spectacles 
marked in the proper place, represents 
the ‘‘ old woman who lived in a shoe.’’ 
When this May basket is filled with 
goodies, the paper napkin dolls are put 
in at the top. 


HIS year, there has been less ob- 
servance of Lent in the city than 
ever before. Social functions, with the 
exception of balls and large receptions, 
have been uninterrupted. Among so- 
ciety people even balls were not dis- 
continued, and fancy dress balls at that. 
Sunday musical evenings were in evi- 
dence, while dinner parties were in 
vogue. Among other entertainments, 
for they must be classed as such, were 
sewing parties at private homes. Here 
gathered the young and middle aged 
with others of their own social set, to 
work for favorite guilds and other char- 
ities. Enlivened by recitations and 
music by professionals, and ending with 
dainty refreshments, these sewing bees 
were as unlike those of our foremothers 
as it is possible to imagine. 

As soonas Easter Sunday was a thing 
of the past, the music of society, only a 
little softened by the penitential season, 


Notions and Novelties—VIII 


As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis 


By Hester M. 


POOLE 


resounded more gayly than ever. In- 
numerable were the weddings and novel 
entertainments. One of the most strik- 
ing was held at the house of a noted 
man, whose bright and witty daughters 
are original characters. At that func- 
tion the guests came as school boys 
and girls, dressing and acting according 
to their parts. Stately gray-haired men, 
gartered in knickerbockers with pock- 
ets bulging with toys and necks encir- 
cled with white turnover collars, played 
the parts of refractory and whining 
school children. In dress all classes 
and various nationalities were repre- 
sented. 

‘+A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the best of men.”’ 

The latest fad is the X-ray party, 
which promises to be very fashionable. 
Following readings and music, one af- 
ter another submits to the X ray, which, 
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while it does not expose one’s cherished 
feelings, does, ina manner, lay bare the 
heart. As warm weather approaches, 
these will alternate with trolley parties. 
At first, to the conservative Eastern 
mind, it was thought to be derogatory 
to dignity to join in a trolley party. 
Just why electricity should be less dig- 
nified as a propelling power than horses 
or steam, it would be hard to say. 
However, that portion of the West which 
is not wild and woolly began to charter 
cars for trolley excursions, and their 
Eastern sisters were submerged by the 
fashion. Still more novel are excur- 
sions with horseless carriages, which will 
be the vogue this spring. In the me- 
tropolis they are seen on every block. 


Among fashionable innovations are 
suspenders for holding up dress skirts. 
Once these articles modestly masquer- 
aded as skirt supporters, now they 
To the 
health of women they will add much. 

Where the wearer can afford, the 
suspender is made of light tinted silk 
elastic and fastened with jeweled buck- 
les. Accompanying them are frequently 
gold or silver buttons, to which are at- 
tached the band of the skirt. 

Clasps in place of buckles are used on 
belts, so that these may be changed ac- 
cording to the color of the frock. For 
evening wear, hand painted goods are 
beautiful and expensive. 


boldly take their proper name. 


There are sets 
for the bottoms and fronts of skirts and for 
bodice and sleeves. Any young woman 
with a fair acquaintance with the brush 
can herself decorate her frock, be it 
muslin or silk, with pansies, roses, or 
forget-me-nots. These flowers in orna- 
mentation ought always to be a little 
conventionalized. If the portion of 
muslin or silk to be painted is first 


washed with a thin solution of mucilage 
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and allowed to dry, either water or oil 
color can be applied without danger of 
running. 

With the advent of warm weather 
high fluffy ruffles, tabs, and bows will 
be discarded in favor of a plain collar, 
edge, or even the old but becoming 
ruche. No face save that of a young 
person with a fine, smooth complexion 
can becomingly wear the stiff linen col- 
lar. Hard and harsh in form and tint, 
it brings into prominence every defect 
of the wearer. Besides, physicians tell 
us it injures the circulation and tends 
to produce scraggy necks. 

Black and white in all sorts of com- 
Black 
lace over white muslin and white lace 
over black, black and white or gray, are 
used both by the youthful and the mid- 
dle-aged. A favorite front for a bolero 
jacket of any tint is of black silk net or 
figured lace over white silk. 

Sleeves are made tight except with 
slight fullness at the top, which is orna- 
mented in various ways. 


binations continues to be worn. 


There appear 
foldings around the top, plain or pointing 
up or down in the center, scallops, but- 
terfly bows, very small wings, lapping 
in the center of top, and edged with or 
without narrow ruchings. Also length- 
wise insertings, scant, narrow pufis, 
bands, and fanciful shaped appliqués. 
In fact, one cannot go wrong in devis- 
ing any sort of trimming that is not too 
full for the modest modern upper sleeve ; 
The tighter at the long wrist the better, 
with a finish of a flare, a biased band, or 
a fall of lace. 

In harmony with the tight sleeve is 
the skirt, which more than ever clings, 
sheathlike, from waist to knee. The 
bottom, which tips down at the back, is 
trimmed with ruffles, narrow plaits, and 
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flounces, even on the thinnest goods. 
Narrow gathered ribbon and lace inser- 
tion are also in evidence. Everything 
points to narrow, full trimmings, and 
groups of tucks, even around the por- 
tion of the skirt just over the flounce, 
are also seen. Often the upper por- 
tion, cut in points or scallops, falls over 
a gathered flounce, a fashion only suit- 
able for a figure both slender and tall. 
But this year slenderness is accentuated 
to a degree. 

In the new thin dresses now being 
finished at fashionable modistes’, the 
tunic skirt, flaring away from the bod- 
ice, isa favorite. On thicker materials, 
as of yore, the silk lining is separate 
from the outside material. The silk 
fringe as a finish for bodice, sash ends, 
and even, when narrow, about the tu- 
nic, grows in favor. 

Jet, applied in tiny scales, is much 
worn. Circular skirts, either lace or 
silk, are covered with spangles so small 
that with difficulty can the eye by which 
it is attached, be detected. Thirty-six 
spangles often cover only a square inch. 
In some cases the skirts are nearly 
covered; in others, bow-knots, garlands, 
and arabesques are seen. One mailed 
skirt, entirely covered with jet, recently 
weighed, was found to tip the scales at 
more than thirty-two pounds. To re- 
quire needlewomen to use eyesight 
upon such ruinously trying work is a 
cruelty. Yet occasionally thoughtless 
women, noted for philanthropy, wear 
spangled frocks upon the platform, 
meanwhile eloquently pleading for 
juster wage and better conditions for 
toilers with the needle! Consistency, 
thou art a rare jewel ! 

* * 

In jewelry the novelties are made 
from gun metal and Mauser bullets. 
Among new designs are stick pins, 
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sleeve links, lace pins, andall sorts of 
fancy ornaments. Tiny emblems of 
battle ships and cruisers are eagerly 
purchased, and dealers of all sorts of 
symbols of ghastly war reap an after- 
math of treasure. 

The headquarters of a new incorpo- 
rated club have been established in New 
York. Designated The Woman's 
Home Improvement Club, its purpose 
is ‘‘ for the education and instruction of 
married women in the art of making 
their homes comfortable and happy and 
attractive to their husbands and condu- 
cive to the health and future prospects 
of their children.’’ Good, but when 
will they form a corresponding club for 
the other half of humanity ? 


The Woman's Exchange, first estab- 
lished with fear and trembling in this 
city, has become an important institu- 
tion. Practically it is co-operation be- 
tween itself and the consigners, who are 
usually reduced gentlewomen. There 
are sold, with a reservation of ten per 
cent. for expenses, all things useful and 
ornamental that can be used in a home, 
down to tiny Brownies and Rough 
Riders for the little ones. Beside 
objects for sale, there is an Information 
Bureau, which supplies teachers for 
everything known and unknown, as 
well as housekeepers, shoppers, trunk 
packers, women to open and_ close 
houses, decorators, caretakers, and 
nurses. During the last year many do- 
mestic servants were placed in city and 
country. Persons from out of the city, 
on coming here, will find the rooms of 
the Exchange at 12 East 30th street, a 
most interesting place to visit. Very 
lately an entertainment for the benefit 
of the Exchange was given by children, 
which netted a goodly sum. There 
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were living pictures of Mother Goose, 
with appropriate songs and acting. In 
evidence were the Old Woman who 
lived in her shoe, Miss Muffet, and all 
the historic flock. 

Among applicants for something to 
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do, was one who desired to write occa- 
sional verse for menus and festivals. 
As a sample she sent the following 

‘rhyme : — 

Love songs and gift songs, rhymes for each season, 


Dinner cards, luncheon cards, written in verse, 
Do 


erels, satires, poems of reason, 
ith rhythm correct and sentiment terse. 


NOVEL, effective, and in every 
way pleasing method of utilizing 
silk remnants has recently come to 
notice, and has attained so much prom- 
inence that at least one establishment 
in New York city is already doing a 
lucrative business in weaving the silken 
curtains which, although available in 
many forms, find their best employment 
as portieres and hangings. 

Silk is not only the handsomest and 
most valuable of fibers, but it is also the 
most durable, retaining its color, gloss, 
and strength after a long period of wear. 
These qualities fit it for a second use in 
the changed form. It is still handsome 
and durable, if properly made ; but 
the preparation of the material re- 
quires the services of a skilled weaver, 
as the ordinary home is no longer equip- 
ped with the loom and kindred acces- 
sories. The method of procedure is 
not very different from that employed 
in the making of ‘‘ rag carpets,’’ so far 
as general principles are concerned ; 
but the product, it scarcely need be 
said, comes from the loom with a very 
much greater charm in color and effect. 

The scraps of silk to be employed ac- 
cumulate in many homes in sufficient 
quantities to furnish a set of curtains 
within a comparatively short time. 


Portieres and Curtains 


Tastefully Made from Remnants of Silk 


Their collection and preparation for the 
loom is so easy and pleasanta task, the 
exercise of taste in the arrangement of 
the colors has so wide a field, and is so 
well rewarded by the effect of the result- 
ing drapery, as to give the entire proc- 
ess an exceptional charm. 

Draperies of this kind, for many rea- 
sons, can never become common, and 
no two sets of curtains made by this 
method can be alike, owing to the end- 
less variety of the material to be em- 
ployed and of the individual tastes by 
which the employment is directed. 

Any remnant of silken fabric, new or 
worn, satin, velvet, plush, long or short, 
straight or bias, from the smallest scrap 
to the discarded dress skirt, can be 
used ; but in the use a judicious system 
should be employed. Each of the 
several thicknesses should be made a 
class, and the manner of cutting will 
differ for the several grades. Pieces of 
the ordinary thickness, for instance, 
may be cut into strips, a half-inch in 
width ; thick goods should be cut nar- 
rower, while those of very light weight 
may be nearly twice the width. In this 
way a uniformity of effect is produced 
after the material has been subjected to 
the pressure of the loom. 

The pieces thus cut are carefully 
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sewed together, and in the weaving a 
great variety of patterns can be pro- 
duced. 
effect may be given, alternating light 
and dark colors ; there may be bands 
of solid color, of greater or less breadth, 
where these will prove effective ; or the 
whole or a portion of the fabric may be 
of the ‘‘ hit-or-miss’’ pattern, for which 
the material should be cut into short 
pieces, not over a foot in length, these 


For instance, a general striped 


pieces being promiscuously joined in 
preparing the material for the weaver. 
When the in this 
manner the effect is often rich beyond 
expression. Bands of ‘‘ hit-or-miss’’ 
may also be employed in connection 
with the stripes and solid colors ;— in 
fact, there is no limit to the tasteful 
combinations which may be formed. 
Some of the finer woolen and cotton 


curtain is woven 
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goods may also be employed in this 


In the 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH 


Lovely blossoms like white laces 
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work where there is a scarcity of silk, or 
to produce some desired effect ; and in 
the combinations thus afforded a still 
broader field is opened. Cashmeres, 
poplins, and opera flannels of bright 
colors are used in this manner to good 
advantage. 

The best material for the warp is 
found in a fine, elastic, strong linen 
thread, which holds the silken 
weit firmly in place. This is colored a 
turkey red, which is found the best color 
for blending with all the various shades 
of fabrics employed in the curtain. 


best 


Borders, laces, fringes, edgings, braids, 
and other trimmings are employed ac- 
cording to taste ; in fact, there is no 
limit to the variety which can be given 
to the finished product, and this por- 
tion of the work may be done by the 
owner after the curtain proper has been 
delivered to her. 


Garden 


Deck the cherry trees ; 


Drifting off in sunny corners 


When there comes a breeze. 


Garden plants are sprouting finely,— 


You can see them grow,— 


Poppies, dahlias, morning-glories, 


Lilies in a row. 


When the summer brings its sweetness, 


Then they'll blossom fair, 


And a little maid will pick them 


In the garden there. 


Sweet she is as any flower, 
And I think ’ tis’ so, 


Just because she wanders daily 


Where the flowers grow. 
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Seasonable 


AY and June are popular months 
for social entertainments. The 
quiet Lenten days are past; also, let us 
hope, the uncertain April weather, and 
now while the house is immaculately 
fresh from the spring renovating, and 
before the sultry summer days are upon 
us, we are glad to make our friends 
welcome. With this thought in mind, 
the menus for this month will include 
‘*a Spring Luncheon,’’ while among 
those in the following number we shall 
have ‘‘a June Dinner.’’ 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Shredded wheat biscuit 
A German omelet 
Baked potatoes, radishes 
Muffins. Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Consomme a la Reine 
Salmon coquilles 
Cucumber sandwiches 
Croquettes of sweetbreads and mushrooms 
Green pease in Southern style 
Brown potato balls 
Olives. Fruit jellies 
Rolls. Coffee 
Novelty salad 
Cheese wafers. Salted nuts 
Orange delicieuse 
Cake. Bonbons 
TEA 
Rolls. Brown bread 
Egg salad 
Strawberry shortcake 
Tea 


The omelets as served in Germany 
are moist and tender, quite unlike the 
dry, puffy affairs known to American 
cooks. It is customary with us to beat 
the whites and yolks of eggs separately 


Including a Spring Luncheon 


By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


Menus — V 


till very light and dry, then, after add- 
ing seasoning, to bake with every pre- 
caution to prevent them from falling, 
in which case they will be streaked with 
heavy portions. The German omelet 
is more simply made, and is not likely 
to collapse like its American prototype. 
Yolks and whites are beaten together 
tll fairly light, alittle cream and minced 
ham or other meat is added, and the 
whole dish prepared in less than ten 
minutes. To six eggs, use two table- 
spoonfuls of cream and two of minced 
ham. Have ready the hot omelet pan, 
in which a tablespoonful of butter has 
been melted 


taking pains to grease 
the sides of the pan. Pour in the beaten 
eggs and, when it begins to set, lift the 
cooked portions from the bottom of the 
pan to allow the thinner part to come to 
the fire. A little stirring will not harm 
it just at first. When nearly cooked see 
that it is loosened from the sides, but 
do not disturb otherwise, or the bottom 
will not brown. When well set, fold 
and turn upon a hot platter. To six 
eggs use half a saltspoonful of pepper. 
The amount of salt will depend upon 
the saltness of the ham. 


Breakfast Muffins 

With one pint of sifted flour mix one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
two small teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Beat 
two eggs, whites and yolks separately. With 
the yolks mix one-half pint of rich milk, stir in 
about a third of the flour, then add three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, the rest of the flour 
and the stiffly beaten whites. Beat well. Bake 
in hot, well buttered muffin pans about twenty 
minutes. 


A SPRING LUNCHEON. 
Yellow and green are among the pret- 
tiest colors to use for a spring enter- 
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tainment. The flowers may be daffo- 
dils or yellow tulips with plenty of the 
soft green leaves, and the menu as ar- 
ranged will assist in carrying out the 
color scheme. One may consult the 
individual preference as to whether a 
cloth be used at luncheon. _ If the table 
be a handsome one and there are plenty 
of attractive doilies for its adornment, a 
very good effect is produced by dis- 
pensing with the cloth. Silver and cut 
glass show to excellent advantage 
against the background of dark polished 
wood, whether of oak or mahogany. 
One must lay the table with taste and 
discretion, however, or the effect is likely 
to be somewhat patchy. 
work is especially suitable for plate 


Mexican drawn 


doilies, which must be often laundered, 
and the sheer doilies with fine netted bor- 
ders make an attractive setting for the 
dishes of bonbons, olives, jellies, ete. 
These dainty all white doilies are grow- 
ing in favor for several reasons. — First 
of all they may be used with decorations 
of any color, and, better still, they will 
come from the laundry in much better 
condition than those which have been 
embroidered in colors. 

If it is decided not to use the bare 
table — and there are always those who 
prefer the cloth —the arrangement of the 
table is much simpler. 
and a few doilies for the small fancy 


A centerpiece 


dishes are all that is required. The 
bonbons may be delicate shavings of 
green and gold heaped together in a 
silver or glass dish. These, the jelly, 
the olives, and the salted almonds are 
upon the table from the first, and _to- 
gether with the flowers, pretty china, 
sparkling glass, and well burnished silver 
will dress a table that no one need blush 
for. Sometimes a few sprays of aspar- 
agus fern may also be used on the table 
with good effect, but care must be ex- 
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ercised not to make the arrangement too 
elaborate. 


Consomme a la Reine 


To a quart of good plain white stock, prefer- 
ably chicken stock, add a tablespoonful of 
onion and two of minced celery. Simmer till 
the stock is seasoned from the vegetables, then 
strain and add one pint of rich sweet cream. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter and when it 
bubbles stir into it a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour. Cook a few moments, then add to it, 
stirring briskly, a pint of the hot soup. Cook 
till smooth, then add to the remaining stock. 
If the stock was not highly seasoned at the 
start, more salt and pepper may be required. 
Taste it, adding seasoning if needed. Have 
ready the yolks of four hard boiled eggs, and a 
teaspoonful of finely minced parsley. Just be- 
fore serving squeeze the yolks of eggs through a 
potato ricer into the soup, and add the parsley. 
Serve in bouillon cups. 


Salmon Coquilles 


To a pint of thin white sauce add a cupful of 
flaked salmon. Either cold boiled fish or that 
that is canned will answer. The recipe for the 
white sauce has been given several times in 
these columns and need not be repeated at this 
time. In addition to the usual seasoning use a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice and an extra dash of 
paprika. Cook together a few moments till the 
fish is well seasoned through, remove from the 
fire and stirin the beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Fill shell-shaped dishes with the mixture, scat- 
ter fine cracker crumbs or dry bread crumbs 
over the top, and set in the oven to brown. 
Most of the dishes designed for coquilles and 
ramekins will endure the heat of the oven per- 
fectly well. If there is any doubt about it how- 
ever, do not set them inthe oven, but merely 
brown the top with a red hot salamander; or, in 
lieu of this, use a common stove shovel, hold- 
ing it just over the crumbs until they have 
colored sufficiently. 


With the coquilles pass cucumber 
sandwiches, which are made by laying 
thin slices of cucumber masked with 
mayonnaise between buttered slices of 
Boston brown bread. These are deli- 
cious and may be appropriately served 
They 
should not be prepared until the last 
Keep the sliced 


with fish of any kind at luncheon. 


moment, however. 
cucumbers with the mayonnaise in the 
ice chest, the bread may be sliced and 
spread with butter if excluded from the 
air, and it is the work of a few moments 
only to put them together. 
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Croquettes of Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 

Choose two fine veal sweetbreads, wash them 
thoroughly and let them lie in cold water, chang- 
ing the water frequently till it is free from 
blood. An hour should suffice to cleanse them 
thoroughly. Cook in boiling salted water to 
which one tablespoonful of lemon juice has been 
added — or, better still, in plain white stock, if 
one chances to haveit. The stock should be a 
plain veal or chicken stock without vegetable 
flavoring. From twenty minutes to half an 
hour will be required to cook them suitably. 
Throw them at once into ice water to whiten 
them. When cold remove at once from the 
water as too much soaking will rob them of all 
flavor, and trim away the skin, the fatty portions, 
and remove the little pipes. With a silver 
knife cut in small pieces. To the sweetbreads 
add one-half can of mushrooms cut in small 
bits. Make a heavy white sauce in the follow- 
ing manner: Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and when bubbling stir in four heaping table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Cook well for a few mo- 
ments without browning, then add gradually 
one and one-half cups of hot thin cream, and 
one-half cupful of mushroom liquor. Beat till 
free from lumps, then season with a dash of 
paprika, half a teaspoonful of salt, a salt spoon- 
ful of celery salt, one-half salt spoonful of white 
pepper, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Add 
the sweetbreads and mushrooms and cook for 
a moment, then set aside till perfectly cold. 
Have ready an egg beaten with one tablespoon- 
ful of milk, and a pan of fine dried bread 
crumbs or cracker crumbs. Take atablespoon- 
ful of the mixture, roll first in the crumbs, then 
in the egg, and a second time in the crumbs, 
shaping with the fingers as desired. Set them 
in the ice chest until ready to cook them. Fry 
in deep lard. Try one first. The fat must be 
very hot to cook them successfully. This rec- 
ipe will make eighteen or twenty croquettes of 
average size. If they are to be served at table, 
use a large chop dish, heaping the pease in the 
center and arranging the croquettes about the 
edge. Boil the pease till tender in salted water, 
allowing the water to cook away as much as 
possible at the last. Just before serving drain 
the pease and to a quart allow one cupful of 
thick cream sauce well seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, and half a teaspoonful of mint. When the 
fresh mint is not to be had, the powdered bot- 
tled mint will answer. Mix the sauce lightly 
with the pease, allowing them to cook in it for 
a moment before serving. 


Brown Potato Balls 

Pare the potatoes, and with a potato scoop 
cut into little balls. Let them stand half an 
hour in cold water, then dry by rolling themina 
towel, and fry in the deep lard before cooking 
the croquettes. Sprinkle with salt and lay a 
few sprigs of parsley on the dish with them. 
Novelty Salad 

Choose small, thoroughly ripe tomatoes of 
uniform size, remove the skins and scoop out 
most of the inside. Fill with a very thick, 
highly seasoned mayonnaise, in which broken 
walnut meats have been mixed. Do not use 


too many of the nuts, as the mayonnaise should 
predominate. Fill the salad bowl with water 


cress, carefully picking out all the heavy stems _ 


and coarse leaves. Dress the cress at table 
with a French dressing. Serve a portion of the 
cress to each guest, placing one of the stuffed 
tomatoes in the center of the plate. With the 
salad pass cheese wafers and salted nuts. 
Orange Delicieuse 

This dessert is quite new and will be found 
to be altogether delicious. Boil together in a 
granite dish three cups granulated sugar and 
one and one-half cups of water. When a thick 
sirup is formed which will spin a thread when 
dropped from the end of the spoon, remove 
from the fire. Cool and add one and one-half 
pints of orange juice. Scald one and one-half 
cups of sweet cream and add to it the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, cooking carefully that the 
eggs may not curdle. It is safer to cook this 
over hot water. When cold flavor this custard 
with one and one-half teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
extract, and mix with the sirup. Whip one and 
one-half cupfuls of thick cream and add to the 
other ingredients — then freeze atonce. When 
half frozen, beat into the mixture three table- 
spoonfuls of finely shredded candied orange peel. 
This amount will serve eighteen people gener- 
ously. It is of a soft, velvety texture and should 
not be frozen too hard. Do not attempt to 
pack it in a mold, as it will lose its attractive- 
ness if frozen- hard enough for that. Serve it 
either in champagne glasses, or have it sent to 
the table in a handsome dish, and served by 
the hostess on ice cream plates. It is essential 
that this cream should be frozen as soon as the 
ingredients are combined, as there is danger 
that the orange juice will curdle the cream 
otherwise. 


Egg Salad 

Cook the eggs twenty minutes after they have 
begun to boil. When cold remove the shells, 
beginning at the small end, and slice in uniform 
slices. Arrange on a bed of lettuce leaves, and, 
just before serving, pour over it a good boiled 
dressing. The following is an excellent dress- 
ing for vegetable and egg salads: Mix the yolks 
of three eggs with two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
mustard, and half a saltspoonful of paprika. 
Beat well, then add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, a cup of thick cream, half a cupful of hot 
vinegar, and the whites of three eggs beaten 
stiff. Cook over hot water, stirring continu- 
ously, till of the consistency of soft custard. 
Keep in a glass can on ice, and this dressing will 
be good for several weeks. 


Strawberry Shortcake 

With a pint of flour sift two rounding tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Rub one-fourth of a cup of 
butter through the flour till all the lumps have 
disappeared. Now add gradually sufficient sweet 
milk to make it of a soft spongy consistency. 
About a cupful will be required. Divide in two 
portions for the two layers of the cake. Take 
out upon a well floured board and, after flour- 
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ing the rolling pin, pat and roll into shape. 
Fit into the shortcake tin, moisten the surface 
with melted butter ; prepare the second layer 
and lay it on top of the first. Bake in rather 
a hot oven about half an hour. If the berries 
need washing attend to it sometime in advance 
that they may drain well before they are needed. 
Remove hulls after they are washed, chop them 
coarsely with asilver knife and sweeten to taste. 
It is better not to chop the fruit and add sugar 
until the cake is almost cooked, otherwise the 


photography in its in- 

fancy was called a ‘‘fad’’ ; wise 
men who claimed to know much said 
the fad would soon die out, lose its in- 
terest, and shortly be relegated among 
things of faddism. But it came to stay, 
and is stronger at the present time than 
ever before ; its devotees are numbered 
by thousands — and great has been the 
benefit thereof. 

To women particularly has amateur 
photography appealed in all its diversi- 
fied ways and workings. Many a fair 
one who, seemingly, had lost interest in 
affairs, took up the camera, shouldered 
the tripod, and went forth into pastures 
green and fields new to face great Moth- 
er Nature in her various moods. And 
the result? The fruitful lands, the shady 
nooks, the fleecy clouds, the glittering 
rivulets, and all that makes wholesome, 
and sweet, and gentle, life in its purest 
surroundings, has returned in tenfold 
measure the joys of it all. Nomore the 
lagging steps, the pale cheeks, lack- 
luster eyes, and general air of ‘‘ that tired 
feeling ’’ bother the devotee of the cam- 
era. A new interest in nature springs 
from the fancy to ‘‘take things,’’ and 
the ‘‘lady of the camera’’ is to-day a 
familiar object wherever there may be 
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Amateur Photography for Women 


By H. S. 


sugar will draw too much of the juice from the 
berries. Split the cake, butter lightly with soft 
butter, and put a layer of fruit between and on 
top. Pass cream with the shortcake. If pre- 
ferred a tablespoonful of sugar may be mixed 
with the flour, salt, and baking powder, but 
many persons like the cake better without it. 
The cake as given is rather rich —a little less 
butter may be used if preferred. It will be well, 
too, to taste the butter, and, if well salted, 
make the half teaspoonful of salt rather scant. 


KELLER 


beautiful scenery, pretty nooks, cattle 
knee-deep in shallow places under the 
shade of trees, or babies playing along 
the primrose ways. 

Be it said to the credit of the lady cam- 
eraite, she is never, or seldom, obtrusive. 
If she fears some one—who does not 
know about it—would dislike to be 
pictured, she never hesitates to warn him 
or her of the fact. A slight change of 
position is what she desires, and presto! 
she presses the button and then goes 
and asks the ‘‘ taken one’’ if she may 
make a picture. This of course is not 
in accordance with my first assertion ; 
but I merely mean to say that ‘‘ the 
lady of the camera’’ gets what she 
wants, willy nilly. 

Some of these ladies of the camera 
have graduated from the ranks of the 
amateur field, and are now full-fledged 
professionals, own studios, and are do- 
ing a good business ; but she who takes 
up the camera for a summer fancy sel- 
dom quits the field entirely. There are 
so many pleasing sides to dear old 
Mother Nature, and womanlike she suc- 
ceeds in taking sunshine things and 
sweet bits of life’s happenings, and pre- 
serves them for all time through the 
fascination of amateur photography. 
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Memorial. 
LALIA MITCHELL 


A Nation's pride, a Nation’s fame, 
A Nation’s battle - glory ; 


Aye, these have held an honored name 
In lyric, song, and story. 

But more than each and more than all 
A-light with heavenly splendor 

The tributes o’er her dead that fall, 


Her place among the nations - 


Their requiems low and tender. 


A Nation’s wealth, a Nation’s power, 


Aye, these may win her for an hour 
A waiting world’s oblations. 


But fadeless and forever fair 


The record God is keeping, 


Of Love that lays its tribute where 


Her soldier-sons are sleeping.- 


VERY useful invention, which will 

be welcomed by housekeepers 
having no backyards, or very small 
ones, is a clothes dryer which may be 
used indoors or out. 

These dryers come in different sizes, 
weighing according to their size, two, 
four, and six pounds, and carry twenty, 
forty, and sixty feet of line. They are 
easily suspended outside any window, 
and are fully adequate to drying the 
clothes of any ordinary wash. 

Another practical little invention is a 
wash boiler, which is supplied with a 
wire basket carried by a flanged ring 
which fits the top of the boiler. The 
basket is inserted before the clothes are 


Practical Household Inventions 


CoMPILED BY CARRIE May ASHTON 


put in, and after they have boiled suffi- 
ciently it is lifted out, bringing the gar- 
ments. 

A new ironing board, attachable toa 
table, has one leg resting on the floor ; 
the leg being extended through the 
board carries a screw clamp to fasten to 
the table. On the under side is a 
shoulder which acts as a support for the 
outside end of the board. 

An invention whereby mops are 
easily wrung has been lately placed on 
the market. A roller is mounted on a 
fixed frame, with a second roller which 
is carried by means of a lever and can 
be pressed against the first one to grip 
the mop cloth. 
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Labor saving machines are being 
placed on the market every month. 
Among the latest is a dustpan which is 
intended to save stooping on the part of 
the housekeeper. The feet and front 
of the dustpan are made to rest on the 
floor, while the long handle supports 
and holds it in place. 

A novel fountain bath brush will be 
found most useful where there is no 
running water in a bath room.  At- 
tached to the rear end of the handle is 
a reservoir with a flexible bulb which 
forces the water into the brush through 
the handle. 

Sponge racks in various designs and 
styles are among the season’s novelties. 
A unique one is flat-backed, and hangs 
against the frame of the washstand. 
Some of them are of silver and quite 
expensive. 

A curious and at the same time most 
practical invention is an adjustable bed 
which can be lengthened or shortened 
to fit tall or short people. Many an 
extraordinarily tall person will welcome 
this bed, for in traveling he has often 
either slept cold or corner wise of the 
bed. The side rails telescope and carry a 
cog mechanism by which the footboard 
can be pushed out to give the required 
length. The cogwheels are turned by 
means of a chain gearing operated by 
a crank. 

The latest thing for holding rugs in 
place, and preventing them from slip- 
ping on the floor or turning up at the 
corners, consists of a number of suction 
cups of rubber which are placed under- 
neath the edges of the rug and pressed 
against the floor. In this way the air 
underneath is expelled and the rug fas- 
tens itself in place. 

A novel method of holding a carpet 
in place, doing away with tacking, con- 
sists of a metallic border which is in- 


serted under the edge of the baseboard, 
to which are fastened clamps along the 
outer edge. After the carpet is stretched 
it is fastened by means of the clamps. 

A new patent provides a way for 
opening the furnace without touching it 
with the hands. A lever is pivoted on 
the floor and when stepped on at one 
end lifts the opposite end and thus raises 
an upright rod which is attached to the 
door and swings it open. 

There has lately been placed on the 
market an improved lamp burner which 
cannot fall from the lamp when un- 
screwed for filling purposes. All around 
the burner is a slot for the entrance of 
the button on the end of the wick 
raiser. 

A combination bed, tent, and boat 
is intended for campers’ use. This con- 
sists of a canvas cover which can be fas- 
tened to the mast and extends to the 
edges of the boat, of which it incloses a 
portion. A canvas stretches over a low 
frame with a mattress underneath, so 
made that it can be folded away when 
not in use, 


The improved cookers for cooking a 


variety of vegetables at the same time 
bid fair to be very popular. The kettle 
is circular, with wedge-shaped inner 
compartments fitting around the center. 
Between the walls is a space for hot 
water. 

A new kitchen utensil, warranted to 
make tough steak tender, has two rollers 
adjustably mounted ina frame. These 
rollers revolve by means of a crank, 
attached to one, and the meat is passed 
between them under pressure. 

A new contrivance for adjusting pic- 


ture frames consists of a flat strip of 


metal with curved ends, which is to be 
attached to the back of a frame with 
teeth in the lower side of the strip, 
which fastens into a sliding ring. 
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THE FOOD OF CHILDREN 
By Harriet H. DUTCHER 


LMOST every intelligent person will 
admit that health depends largely 
upon our food and the manner in which 
it is prepared. Yet how many mothers 
study the needs of their children? Sci- 
entists say that the human body can be 
sustained in a healthy condition by con- 
suming daily about twenty-one ounces 
of heaters, five ounces of muscle mak- 
ing food, and two ounces or more of 
vitalizer. Unbolted wheat contains all 
of these ingredients in their proper pro- 
portions. It is not to be expected that 
the busy housewife can stop to weigh 
the different articles of food, but with a 
little study she may learn which are 
heaters, muscle makers, and vitalizers, 
preparing the food accordingly. 

Prize fighters, foot ball players, and 
others engaged in athletics, are fed upon 
a special diet, while a raiser of blooded 
stock gives careful attention to the food 
provided. But what about our chiidren 
who will soon be the rulers of this 
mighty nation? How many ounces of 
brain or muscle food are they being pro- 
vided with? Are not three-fourths of 
them being fed just to satisfy the appe- 
tite, and without any regard to the nu- 
tritive value of the food? If the little 
one wants anything between meals, it is 
invariably given the cooky, which con- 
tains but litthe nutriment, and our 
children are thus growing up with im- 
poverished blood, and are subject to 
rheumatism, paralysis, and many dis- 
eases which were seldom heard of two 
decades ago. In nine cases out of ten 


What Shall the Children Eat ? 


At Family Table or School Luncheon 


it is the manner in which they are being 
fed which is the cause of all the trouble. 
Who can remedy this evil better than 
the mother or the mistress of the home ? 

Much has been written on the subject 
of scientific cooking ; schools and clubs 
have been formed for the purpose of 
educating the people, which would be 
of great benefit if put in general prac- 
tice. There ought to be some means 
provided for arousing every mother in 
the land to the necessity of providing 
proper food for the children. 

In building a house the first thing 
of importance is a good foundation. 
Strong timbers are put into the frame- 
work. So in building up the body of 
the child. A proper diet will lay the 
foundation for a long life. In early life 
no tea or coffee should be taken into the 
system. Meat broths are excellent, but 
the heavy meats, such as beef and pork, 
are injurious to young children. Give 
the child all the pure milk it can drink, 
with cracked wheat well cooked, south- 
ern corn, brown bread, vegetables, and 
fruit, which should be sound and ripe. 
Rich pastry, hot biscuit, and the like 
are injurious, clogging the system, im- 
poverishing the blood, and weakening 
the muscles. 

A true incident will serve to illustrate. 
A neighbor advertised for a cook and a 
coachman. An applicant for the posi- 
tion of coachman was asked by the 
master of the house as to his knowledge 
regarding the care and feeding of fancy 
horses. Did he know what to do in case 
of overheating, and was he experienced 
in all that was necessary for the proper 
care of the team? The employer not feel- 
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ing quite satisfied with his replies, he was 
told to call the following day for further 
conference. About this time an appli- 
cant for the position of cook appeared 
and was questioned by the mistress as 
follows: ‘‘Do you understand how 
to make nice pastry, waffles, muffins, 
griddlecakes, cakes of all kinds, cookies, 
and all kinds of fancy dishes?’’ Not 
a word about the nutritive value of foods. 

There were five children in the family, 
each one needing daily the most nutri- 
tious and health-building food. The 
mother should have been most partic- 
ular in ascertaining the cook’s knowl- 
edge regarding the foods best adapted 
for producing bone, muscle, fat, brain, 
anda strong and healthy body. Nearly 
every vocation in life is filled with a view 
to. getting the most out of it and pro- 
ducing the best results. As the health 
of the family is the foundation of a 
useful life, the kitchen ought to be, of 
all other departments in the household, 
presided over by an intelligent and 
scientific artist. 


Fruit for Children 


By HELEN Lovejoy McCartTuy 


NLY fruit that is perfectly fresh 
and sound is fit for nursery use. 
When given to infants, it should be for 
laxative, rather than for nutritive, pur- 
poses. 

Apples. The baked apple is usually 
the first fruit introduced in nursery 
menus. Some authorities sanction its 
use for infants fourteen and _ fifteen 
‘months old. Other fruits are to be 
avoided at this period. Few children 
of the age of two or three years can 
digest an uncooked apple, but a simple 
sauce, slightly sweet, makes a pleasant 
change from the baked apple. 
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Oranges. The orange is the only 
winter fruit recommended for young 
children. The juice from a sweet, really 
ripe orange may be given to advantage 
to many infants of seventeen or eigh- 
teen months. It should not be admin- 
istered, of course, in conjunction with 
milk, and a tablespoonful will suffice. 
The pulp should be discarded. 

Bananas. The banana is one of the 
most objectionable of fruits for young 
children. Although nutritious, it is 
hard to digest unless perfectly ripe, and 
it is one of the few fruits that tend to 
produce constipation. Its use is not 
advisable before the fifth or sixth year. 

Prunes. In cases of constipation, 
the pulp of two or three stewed prunes 
has proved very beneficial, and will be 
found to agree with most infants of 
eighteen months. In the case of older 
children, the pulp and juice of prunes 
may be used two or three times a day, 
giving a small portion at atime. The 
following recipe is recommended for 
nursery use: Wash thoroughly one 
pound selected prunes (best quality), 
cover generously with cold water ; bring 
to a boiling point, then cover and let 
them simmer for two hours, at least ; 
add one tablespoonful of sugar a few 
minutes before removing from the stove. 
The prunes when cooked should be 
plump and tender, and the juice pleas- 
antly sweet. When fruit is given to 
correct a sluggish condition of the 
bowels, it should be taken about half an 
hour before breakfast, or at the begin- 
ning of a meal. 

After three years there is a larger 
choice of fruits. 

Peaches. A ripe, fresh peach is 
much relished by children, and is in 
most instances unobjectionable. 

Berries. Of berries, Dr. Yale does 
not recommend at this early age any 
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but the best strawberries, and in giving 
them for the first time, the mother 
should note carefully the result, as they 
do not agree with all persons, although 
taken when fresh and ripe, in modera- 
tion, they usually prove wholesome. 

Pears. Pears are to be used with 
great discrimination. They are decid- 
edly laxative, and when not properly 
digested frequently cause trouble. 
Other fruits are to be preferred during 
the first five years of childhood. 

All skin fruit should be pared for 
nursery use, and dates and figs should 
be carefully washed and dried. It is 
always advisable to discard the skin, 
seeds, and cellular parts of fruit served 
to children, thus avoiding any possibil- 
ity of intestinal irritation. 

Stewed fruits may be given freely to 
a child during the third year. | Fresh 
fruit is best given before breakfast, and 
is permissible with an early dinner, but 
no uncooked fruit should find place in 
a child’s supper menu. 

Regarding the watermelon and juicy 
varieties of muskmelon, Dr. Yale con- 
siders their use unobjectionable, if they 
can be guaranteed thoroughly ripe and 
fresh, but as a really good melon isa 
rarity, its introduction to nursery menus 
should be a conservative one. 

The same authority, writing of the 
small stone fruits, cherries, plums, 
etc., states that they must be used cir- 
cumspectly and carefully prepared, and 
the same is true of the apricot. 

As the skin and seeds of all grapes 
must be rejected, the valuable proper- 
ties of the fruit may be administered to 
a child through the medium of grape 
juice, which may be expressed by the 
use of a fruit press. The seeds of 
Malaga and Tokay grapes are easily re- 
moved, and the pulp is most delectable 
and beneficial. 


A Dainty School Luncheon 


By JANE E. CLEMMENS 


ae of luncheons for the little 

onesattending school is notgenerally 
given the thought and care it deserves. 
In ‘putting the lunch, aim at 
variety; use more fruit and less meat, is 
a good rule for most lunches, especially 
for the children. Rich cakes, pies, and 
puddings should be used sparingly, 
although plain sponge cake, ginger 
bread or cookies, and cornstarch pud- 
ding, custard and tapioca, may be used 
daily. The following is an arrange- 
ment for one week: — 

Monday.—Cold tongue, ‘‘ patty ’’ cakes, 
bread and butter, fresh fruit. 

Tuesday.—Cheese sandwich, cake, custard, 
bread and butter. 

Wednesday.—Egg sandwich, canned fruit, 
wafers, tea cakes. 

Thursday.— Meat sandwich, buttered crackers, 
Graham bread, fruit. 

Friday.—Sliced meat, bread and _ butter, 
pickles, cookies, custard. 

To each of the above add a small flask 
of milk. 

One will realize great pleasure in 
changing and preparing some suitable 
additions to this ‘‘ bill of fare,’’ and will 
feel amply repaid in the good health 
of the family, and their delight and 
pride in ‘* Mother’s lunches.’ 

The ‘‘ patty ’’ cakes are made by mix- 
ing together one egg, well beaten, one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, two cups of flour, and 
one-half cup of water. Flavor to taste 
and bake in muffin molds. 


The cheese sandwich is simply grated 
cheese, with the bread prepared as for 
any sandwich. The children would 
relish any of the following sandwiches : — 
Ess Sandwich 

Chop the whites of hard boiled eggs very fine 


and rub the yolks through a sieve; to each yolk 
allow a salt spoonful of warm butter, mix well 
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and add the whites of the eggs, season with salt 
and pepper, then spread on nicely buttered 
bread. 


Peanut Sandwich 

Pound the nuts to a paste, spread on thin 
slices of buttered bread, dust with salt and grated 
cheese, cover with a slice of bread, and press 
firmly together. 
Salmon Sandwich 

Remove all the skin and bones from canned 
salmon, and, with the fingers, work to a smooth 
paste, adding enough mayonnaise to make it 
spread nicely. Squeeze over a little lemon juice 
and spread on unbuttered bread. 


Celery Sandwich 

Chop the celery very fine, and spread a thin 
layer on nicely buttered bread, dust with salt, 
and cover with another slice of buttered bread, 
pressing the two firmly together. 


Chicken or Turkey Sandwich 

The meat on a drumstick left from the roast 
or stew should be chopped fine, moistened with 
a little gravy or warm butter, seasoned and 
spread between thin slices of buttered bread. 

The greater part of the preparation 
for the lunch should be made the day be- 
fore. Meats should be cooked, cooled, 
chopped, and seasoned ; if to, be taken 
in slices, a very sharp knife should be 
used, and the thinly sliced meat wrapped 
in a damp napkin. If the start is for 
any reason to be a very early one, the 
sandwiches may also be made up the 
night before and similarly wrapped to 
prevent drying. 

A pretty basket or box should be 
provided for carrying the lunch, and 
waxed or paraffine paper is the best for 
wrapping, as it is impervious to odors. 
Articles with a pronounced odor should 
be wrapped in two thicknesses ; it may 
be procured in bulk from wholesale 
paper houses, and dealers in confec- 
tioners’ supplies, or it can be bought 
by the sheet from any confectioner, but 
the latter is by far the most expensive 
plan. Have on hand a supply of paper 
napkins, and the little porcelain egg 
cups with tops that screw on are just 
the thing in which to carry stewed fruit, 
jams, custards, or little puddings. Fasten 
to the under side of the cover of the box 


or basket a couple of folded paper nap- 
kins, also line the box with one and 
wrap each article carefully by itself in 
the waxed paper. The fruit should be 
put in the bottom of the box, then the 
light dessert in paper boxes or cups, 
with the tarts, cakes, or cookies. Sep- 
arate the dessert from the hearty 
courses by means of a bit of pasteboard 
on which place the salad (if any) in 
glasses, accompanied by the crackers 
or wafers and pickles —the last named 
should be sent but rarely. Lastly, 
arrange the biscuits, bread, or sand- 
wiches, with the meat, hard-boiled eggs, 
olives, and celery. Cover the whole 
with a piece of waxed paper and fasten 
down the lid securely. 


The School Lunch 
By Minna C. HALE 
often repeated question, ‘‘ What 


shall I get for the children’s lunch ?”’ 
ought not to be without many answers ; 
but it is a fact that the thoughtfulness 
that creates wonderful variety for the 
table fails to make much effort in this 
direction, The maid hastily puts to- 
gether something, carelessly wraps it in 


a napkin more or less clean, shuts it up 


in a close box —and — voila! the 
child’s lunch! What wonder the dry, 
crumbling bread, smelling of several 
other days’ bread and butter, is not 
relished by the little one, who ought to 
have a good, healthy appetite by the 
noon hour. 

The bread and butter should be cut 
as thin as possible, with any of the 
many varieties of filling, such as minced 
meat, chopped eggs, lettuce, sardines, 
olives, or pickles. The meats, chicken, 
eggs, or whatever is chosen, should be 
seasoned in an appetizing manner. 

A little acid adds a relish to the 
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school lunch, and, if the child is not too 
young, a couple of small pickles or olives 
are not harmful and are enjoyed. Cakes 
generally dry quickly and break into 
a mass of most untempting crumbs. 
Fruit is to be preferred, if something 
more is needed than the sandwiches. 
Generally a child is much better, phys- 
ically, if the food is strengthening and 
appetizing, but simple ; though an or- 
ange, apple, or banana will help to 
moisten the first part of the lunch. 
Doctors disagree about the banana, and 
it may be tabooed in case it shows a 
tendency to trouble a child’s diges- 
tion. 

As for the receptacle to carry the 
lunch, it should not be the abomination 
marked ‘‘lunch,’’? which mothers and 
fathers have learned to loath. Dainty 
little baskets made of openly woven 
patterns, or the sanitary boxes with 
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perforations and having and 
handle, will be much better. 

The dinner napkin or doily should not 
be carried a second day. If the wash- 
ing has to be considered, it is better to 
wash the small piece of linen every 
night than to take the chance of having 
a child nauseated with the stale odor. 

Above all, whatever kind of basket or 
box holds the lunch, it should be kept 
scrupulously clean. The napkin should 
be taken out as soon as the child comes 
home, the basket emptied of every 
crumb and allowed to air, in the sun if 
possible. Once a week it should be 
washed and thoroughly .dried ; oftener 
if necessary. 

In every school water is provided for 
the children, and, while it is taken for 
granted that everything about it is 
clean, it will be better for each child to 
have his own cup or glass. 


strap 


When Spring Returns 


By WILLIAM 


BRUNTON 


When Spring returns with song and flowers, 
And fills the world with glee, 

Then come to us the happy hours — 
Of days that used to be ; 

Our childhood’s grace again we trace — 
In field and forest fair, 

And bird and flower have magic power —- 
Enchanting everywhere ! 


When Spring returns with its new life, 
Beyond the bourne of time, 

And we have passed the winter strife, 
And reached the heavenly clime, 
Perhaps the grace of earth’s old place 

May come with gladness there, 
And memory true old scenes renew — 
In beauty fresh and fair ! 
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- The Domestic 


The Correct Relation of Mistress and Maid 


Problem—I V 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


is no gainsaying the fact that 

domestic accord is never completely 
established between mistress and servant 
until the former wins either the very 
profound respect or the very warm af- 
fection of the latter. As regards their 
sensibilities and emotions, servants are 
curiously like children. A child obeys 
by force of love or because it is aware 
that disobedience will not be tolerated 
or overlooked. No sense of obligation, 
of duty, ambition, or shrewd hope of 
profit stimulates its energies, and where 
neither love nor regard for wholesome 
authority prevails, a boy or girl stands 
in great danger of malformation of char- 
acter. 

Servants, as well as children, respond 
at once to or are as instantly repelled by 
the demeanor of those whom circum- 
stance sets over them, and though one 
woman will study with unflagging in- 
dustry all rules of etiquette and devote 
time, energy, and money to achieving 
the manner that graces a drawing room, 
how many consider it of the least im- 
portance whether their bearing is agree- 
able or offensive to the humble yet 
exacting individualities in the kitchen? 

This brings us round inevitably to the 
old query, apparently never satisfac- 
torily answered, as to what are the best 
relations to exist between the house- 
keeper and her employes. Should she 


be severe or gracious, forgiving or im- 
placable, considerate and interested in 
their welfare or coldly exacting and dis- 
interested; must she hold them firmly 
in their place, or bring them into some 


‘association with her life and interests ? 
A great many kind-hearted women do 
undoubtedly turn the problem this way 
and that, trying to find their obvious 
duty under the given circumstances ; 
others study the situation merely to 
prevent familiarities and impertinences 
that so many servants use as effective 
weapons of attack and defense in the 
domestic warfare. 

hear a troubled 
housekeeper announce that Mary Anne 


How often do we 


was in all respects a good cook or 
waitress save that she possessed a fiend- 
ish temper and refused to accept advice 
or correction with a respectful tongue 
and expression. How equally often 
do we also hear that Mary Anne is a 
really abominable housemaid, but that 
her mistress does not dare correct her, 
has not even the stoutness of heart to 
dismiss her, and so the family endure 
miseries in cowardly silence. 

Here we have undeniably a pretty 
state of things; but from another side 
of the situation will be heard even 
more frequently a complaint that Mary 
Anne, who had received good wages, 
good treatment, and gifts at the hands 
of her employer, is about to leave with- 
thanks 
to her benefactress, farewells to 


out apparent regret, without 
the 
family or even an explanation of her 
easons for quitting so good a place. 
If the mistress in this familiar instance 
is not too angry, too indifferent, or too 
sincerely hurt at the open betrayal of 
her trust and goodness, her justice and 
generosity, to let the girl go without 
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any question, she will be apt, on in- 
quiring the maid’s reasons for desertion, 
to hear a grievance so foolish or an idea 
so wholly unreasonable advanced as an 
adequate cause for quitting the place, 
that her patience and good will will be 
baffled and revolted and Mary Anne 
allowed to go her willful way. She goes 
also with a reference written in such a 
way that her next employer will not get 
an inkling that her temper is hard to 
deal with, her habits untidy to the last 
degree, or her promises mere words. If 
she is dismissed or goes of her own ac- 
cord on some baseless pretext, even if 
her employer has reason to doubt her 
neatness, sobriety, or honesty, no word 
of this creeps into her letter of recom- 
mendation. 

If the sins of Mary Anne were too 
many, too palpable and inconvenient 
to be ignored, the mistress whom she 
leaves can of course always refuse to 
write any character letter at all, or, if 
the mistress is tender-hearted and if the 
faults in the servant’s nature do not 
seem to her actual vices, she will sign 
her name cheerfully to a cordial but 
scant list of such virtues and accom- 
plishments as she thinks the maid might 
claim, and so is guilty of passing on 
to another family a servant whose in- 
tolerable insolence, or dishonesty, or 
drunkenness, or laziness should render 
her ineligible in every household. 

Two or three excuses are with ap- 
parent plausibility offered by house- 
keepers for abusing the mission that 
the servant’s letter of recommendation 
is supposed to fill. A tender-hearted 
woman writes the letter because she 
reasons that she cannot, as a Christian, 
say anything to injure a human being’s 
chances of getting an honest living ; 
another does it from sheer compla- 
cency, and a third class write under the 
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dictates of a lively fear of the servant's 
revenge, of being obliged to answer in 
court under a charge of defamation of 
character. 

Now it is just worth while to persuade 
the mistresses to go back to the first 
proposition, and consider the ways and 
means of getting a moral control of their 
servants,— a control that will prevent 
insolence, kitchen quarrels, the irre- 
sponsible coming and going from place 
to place, the indifference of the servant 
to the mistress, as a fellow being, and, 
above all, to that prostitution of the 
letter of reference. Mistresses can only 
circumvent this mistaken position of 
their servants by studying the processes 
of aservant’s mind. The average house- 
keeper is so painfully apt to fall into the 
error of regarding her cook and maid 
and laundress as more mechanical than 
human ; to forget that there are human 
passions, base and noble qualities, pride, 
grief, love, hate, hope, and despair, 
slumbering or actively aroused in her 
kitchen quite as much as in her own sit- 
ting room, and that all these faculties are 
not exercised and controlled as are her 
own. The servants we have about us 
are children without the restraints and 
training that children receive, with temp- 
tations that children do not know, but 
with all of children’s inclination to profit 
by education. 

A good mother does not receive in- 
solence from her boys and girls because 
her position at the head of the house, 
her age, dignity, and authority protect 
her, if the love they naturally feel for 
her, and her own sweet pride of bearing, 
do not. They are not ignorantly im- 
pertinent, because she gently corrects 
every little sin of this sort as it appears. 
They do not quarrel with her because 
it takes two to make a quarrel, and the 
mother cannot be provoked to words 
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and heat. She, on the other hand, 
corrects, explains, and forbears, because 
she realizes their incapacity for justly 
valuing the profit of disciplining their 
Though it is not ex- 
pected that any woman will exercise the 


own natures. 


patience and art in teaching servants 
that she is daily, hourly, willing to ex- 
pend on her children, she is strongly 
urged to devote just a little of her moral 
fiber to the advantage of her servants. 

The first effort a woman can make in 
the management of her household is 
toward preserving a demeanor of dig- 
nified amiability. If she wishes to ex- 
act deference, respect, and good will, 
let her make a fair exchange in offering 
kindly words, a ‘‘ thank for little 
services, a good night and good morn- 
ing, and invariable gracious civility 


without familiarity. The second art to 


study is that of bestowing tactful cor- 
rection. To announce that the soup 
was unfit to eat, and the coffee abomin- 
able, is discouraging and irritating to a 
cook, especially when the reprimand is 
given in an unpleasant tone, as too 
many misguided women honestly be- 
lieve is the one and only impressive 
means. The truly impressive method is 
to t: 1's the matter over quietly after the 
meal, ;oint out exactly the fault in the 
dish, repeat none of the family criti- 
cisms, and by advice and encouragement 
stir the servant's pride and confidence. 
The housekeeper who descends to the 
kitchen to offer the cook ‘‘a piece of 
her mind,”’ is apt to wonder in the end 
whether in this sharing of opinions she 
was not herself obliged to listen to a 
larger part of the cook’s mind, delivered 
with a coarse and brazen tongue ; but 
not many of even the most conscien- 
tious women suffer a sense of deep self- 


reproach at having stirred up dissension 
and tumult in the kitchen, and it is 


painfully often that in the mere correct- 
ing of an error a whole ménage is broken 
up and the family left helpless. 

The blame of course falls on the do- 
mestic, and the mistress never stops to 
think if Jane, who failed so dismally on 
the coffee, really knew how to make 
coffee well after all, if her sulks were not, 
in the first instance, caused by a bad 
night of headache, or a painful letter 
from the poverty-stricken family across 
the water, begging Jane’s hard earned 
wages. Suppose the mistress, instead of 
bouncing into Jane’s presence with fire 
in her eye and accusations of careless- 
ness on her lips, had come in cheerfully, 
discussed first the tasks for the day, 
then the recipe for making a new dish, 
and finally, having brought Jane's hu- 
mor into pleasant accord with her own, 
broached the coffee matter. There is 
no question how Jane, under such cir- 
cumstances, would receive the reproof, 
or how eagerly she would seek to im- 
prove. And this, remember, is only do- 
ing to Jane as the mistress would wish 
Jane to do unto her, if their positions 
in life were reversed. 

Servants, as a rule, can be appealed 
to through exactly the: same channels 
If made to 
understand that from every correction a 


as other human beings. 


benefit will result, they will volunta- 
rily ask criticism on their work. If 
taught that by learning to make good 
coffee or dust carefully she increases 
her wage-earning value, eases the bur- 
den of her labor, and gets out earlier 
on her free afternoons and evenings, 
the maid will find a vital interest in im- 
provement. Again there is the strongest 
sort of leverage to be used against their 
faults by persuading them to look at 
the sin from a standpoint of Christian 
duty. Most servants are religious, so 
far as conforming to all the forms and 
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ceremonies of their churches, but it is 
in the power of a mistress to give prac- 
tical application of religious truths. 

‘*Servants,’’ said a woman the other 
day, ‘‘ are seemingly such odd, impos- 
sible entities to deal with ; and yet if 
you can thoroughly imbue them with 
the idea that you sincerely have their 
best interests at heart, it is wonderful 
what influence you can secure over 
them. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that one reason why my grandmother 
kept her maids, while I cannot, was be- 
cause those maid servants felt them- 
selves a part and parcel of the house- 
hold in which they lived. My grand- 
mother taught them with her own hands, 
insisted on their attending church, 
watched over their health and morals 
as carefully as if they were her daugh- 
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ters, herself often even visited and sent 
gifts to their families, and in a great 
measure was as much their friend and 
guardian as their mistress. Thus they 
came to love as well as fear and respect 
her, and no such gulf lay between the 
drawingroom and kitchen as now divides 
us from our servants. I am,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ going to be a missionary to 
my domestics. I don’t intend trying 
to make ladies of them, to claim them 
as associates, or entertain them as my 
equals in my parlor, but I am going to 
learn more about their lives and tempers 
and temptations, faults and work ; their 
health, their families, hopes and fears, 
and I think I will have a more peaceful, 
reliable, orderly, and Christian house- 
hold in consequence, as my share in the 


profits to accrue from this effort.’’ 


lanes pleasure of house building is as 
old as life. The tiny baby, unable 
to stand, builds his block or cob houses ; 
a little later, when able to hold pen- 
cil and paper, he shows his first attempt 
at drawing by ‘‘ makin’ a house’’; and 
when a couple of years have given him 
more or less patience, he endeavors to 
hold erect a fragile house of cards. 
From earliest youth to age the inclina- 
tion is within him. Who shall dare to say 
that the infant with the dreaming eyes 
is not beginning the building of a castle 
in the air? Or that the old man whose 
heart is with the loved ones gone before, 
as he sits with folded hands is not look- 
ing beyond to the house ‘‘ eternal in 
the heavens ? 
Alas for the grand plans and theories 


Planning a House 


By Minna C. HALE 


of those who try to bring the castles 
in the air down to the solid earth! 
The dwelling is too large for the lot ; 
the rooms are too grand for comfort ; the 
ceilings too lofty for warmth ; the Per- 
sian rugs and tiger skins are too expen- 
sive — our doll is stuffed with sawdust ! 

John Burroughs has said that the fever 
for making a home comes to every one of 
us at some time or other. Each family, 
each individual, has a distinct theory 
concerning a home; too frequently 
these theories are so ideal and impracti- 
cal as to be useless. But when the 
longing comes to build, happy are they 
who can gratify themselves in trying 
to carry out the ideal. 

There is a wide difference between 
the wish for a home and the prosaic de- 
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tails of house building. 
tive owner needs a combination of an- 
cient wisdom and modern common 
sense ; to acquire some knowledge of 
many trades; to understand the dvu- 
ties of the architect, mason, carpenter, 


The prospec- 


plumber, and electrician. A _ little 
knowledge of this kind in the wrong 
mind is often a dangerous thing, and 
builders have been known to rue the 
day they were born, when some one 
with scraps of ‘‘ know-it-all’’ gave them 
orders contrary to the laws of nature 
or reason. But on certain points the 
owner of the new house ought to see 
and know the necessities. It is not the 
carpenter, mason, or even the architect 
who is to occupy the house, and they 
are not expected to know what will 
make the comfort or discomfort of living 
there. 

There are many books published by 
experienced architects that give views 
of houses from every side, plans of the 
rooms and dimensions, so that no one 
need begin to build without a thorough 
idea of what he needs. The very first 
thing to consider is how much money 
can be expended on the land, and how 
much on the house, remembering al- 
ways that after the building will come 
the furnishing. It is not always best to 
rely too thoroughly on the specified cost 
of the house, but a good architect will 
be able to give a general idea of what 
can be done. 

It is advisable to make a long study 
of various plans before beginning to 
build. It is also wise to hearken unto 
the words of others, reserving the in- 
tention to have your own way — when 
you discover which way is best and 
make it your own. The ‘‘ don’ts’’ and 
‘‘oughts’’ appear to multiply as one 
thinks of building. It is so easy at this 
time to form an archway, or chimney 


corner, or fireplace, and so difficult — 
and expensive — a little later. 

The cellar should have as many win- 
dows as possible, for the double ad- 
vantage of health and cleanliness. The 
stairs from the cellar should have an 
easy ascent, and lead by the most di- 
rect way to the most used places, such 
The fur- 
nace ought to be as nearly as possi- 
ble in the center of the house, with 
heating 
walls of the cellar at least seven feet high, 
and three feet thick. The kitchen ought 
to have plenty of space for furniture, 


as cold room, coal bins, etc. 


pipes slanting upward; the 


range, closets, and plumbing ; the din- 
ing room good light and air, large china 
closets, corner cupboards, or whatever 
taste and purse can add to make the place 
one of the brightest in the house. The 
stairs, however beautifully curving they 
are, must allow of the passage of furni- 
ture that has a tendency to be straight. 

As far as the bedrooms are concerned, 
it is well to remember that where there 
are little children, some of the rooms 
ought to be connected ; that each room 
needs a good sized closet ; that a very 
large room will be difficult to keep 
warm, and a very small one impossible 
to keep cool; that if windows and 
doors are placed opposite each other, 
or rather in a direct line, there is more 
chance of obtaining the advantage from 
cooling breezes in summer ; that the 
north side of the rooms should be pro- 
tected against winter winds ; that reg- 
isters or radiators ought to be placed in 
the coldest parts of the room. 

There are many little accessories to 
the main plan of a house that, while not 
vital to happiness, help to add to the 
comfort of the inmates... For instance, 
large shelves in kitchen or butler’s pan- 
try, cool storage place for groceries, 
low hanging shelf and large table in the 
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kitchen, place for putting away the 
coats, caps, and rubbers of the children, 
fireplaces, cozy corners, wide door- 
ways, linen closet, medicine chest, trunk 
room, cedar chest, and many other 
things for each individual's needs. 

Of course there ought to be an attic ; 
no children of the past generation could 
have lived without one, and there are 
few families of the present day who do 
not find the want of one a deprivation. 
The larger it is, the more opportunity 
will there be for having extra rooms 
‘** done off’’ if necessary. The heating 
pipes ought to extend to this part of 
the house, with dampers below for shut- 
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ting off the heat. And as many good 
sized openings should be left in the roof 
as can possibly be arranged, to act as 
ventilators and allow of the escape of 
the heated air. With the peculiar va- 
riations of temperature in our northern 
climate, we must seek for every possible 
way of adding warm air in winter, and 
cool air in summer. 

Some one has said that it is only 
by building one house that we learn, 
by experience, how to build another. 
But this is a costly way to acquire 
knowledge. And as Elwanger says: 
‘We cannot afford to make mistakes 
in building or in marrying.”’ 


Comrades 


By RutTH RAYMOND 


Now sadly the dirges are swelling 
O’er hills that are dotted with graves, 
And muffled the drums that are telling 
A Nation is mourning its braves. 
For some ‘neath the palmetto sleeping, 
For some ‘neath the pine and the yew ; 
A truce through the years they are keeping, 
Our boys of the Gray and the Blue. 


And some under palm trees are lying, 
From native land gone evermore ; 

The waves of old ocean are sighing, 
And breaking in foam on that shore 

Where shoulder to shoulder as brothers 
They died to humanity true, 

For Cuba’s fair children and mothers, 
Our boys of the Gray and the Blue. 


O! Northland and Southland united, 
To-day with our flag at half mast, 
The wrongs of a nation are righted, 
One hope and one purpose at last ; 
For these are our comrades who slumber 
*Neath blossoms the sweetest of May, 
And lo, in their ranks do we number 


Our boys of the Blue and the Gray. 
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HOME DUTIES | 
AND PLEASURES | 


To many women the thought 

Beauty of 

Old Age Of advancing age is inex- 

pressibly sad, simply and 
solely because they feel that their beauty 
must depart with the whitening hair and 
wrinkling features. It is true that the 
beauty of youth cannot bridge the 
years ; but too many are liable to forget 
that age has its own distinctive charm, 
quite as marked and quite as sweet as 
any other. Commenting upon this 
phase of woman’s life, an exchange 
says :— 

To women the loss of beauty is so 
sharp a trial, the change from the grace 
and slenderness of girlhood so severe a 
discipline, that there is commonly a 
touch of acrimony in the phrase with 
which she sets aside some pet decora- 
tion or some fashion which it would be 
ridiculous to assume. Unless she can 
put all this away, and take in their 
place the sweet calmness of later life to 
render her face lovely and lovable, 
and for the rose that has faded on her 
cheek can substitute that smile which 
some women wear who have conquered 
and found peace in their victory, she 
will lose that rarest beauty, that charm 
which no one can resist, which comes 
with happy old age. 

When a good and clever woman has 
reached that beautiful table-land of life, 
from which she can look over the many 
battles on its plains, and yet feel sure 
that life is worth living, and men and 
women worth loving, she has nothing 
to envy in those beginning the strug- 
gle. To learn the use of gentle, regu- 


lar exercise and sensible and _ invigorat- 
ing diet ; to keep every power at its 
utmost output of activity ; to keep in 
touch with the day, and temper its 
ardor by our knowledge and expe- 
rience ; to be a balance wheel to the 
complex machinery of a modern house- 


hold ; to strive to look as freshly neat- 


and as fastidiously careful as in the 
days of youth,— are not easy tasks. But 
when a woman so meets her old age 
she is of more value than any other 
member of her family circle, and need 
not sigh for any hour of past impor- 
tance. 


‘* Who is that I see you feeding nearly every 
night in the kitchen, Mollie? ’’ 

‘“*That’s my intended, the policeman, 
ma’am.”’ 

‘* Well, if he’s your intended, why don’t you 
marry him? ”’ 

‘*T’m waitin’ till his appetite goes down a 
bit, ma’am.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


The comparison of mar- 
riage to a lottery is so of- 
ten and so _ carelessly 
made, that it will doubtless surprise 
many people to learn that the expres- 
sion is based upon actual fact, and that 
in one comparatively civilized portion 
of the earth an actual matrimonial lot- 
tery is a regular factor in the social life. 
This is in the province of Smolensk, 
Russia, where every three months a 
most remarkable ‘‘drawing’’ is con- 
ducted, thus described : — 

The tickets cost one ruble (60 cents ) 
each. There is only one prize to be 


A Wedding 
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drawn, and it consists of the entire sum 
yielded by the sale of the tickets,amount- 
ing to 5,000 rubles ($3,000), together 
with a lady described as being of noble 
blood. The tickets are sold only to 
men, and the lucky winner of the prize 
will have to marry the damsel if he 
takes the 5,000 rubles ($3,000). If, 
however, he be already married, he is 
at liberty to turn over the money and 
the lady to any friend whom he may 
wish to put in for such a good thing. 

If the winner should be willing to 
marry but is not found to be to the 
damsel’s taste, then they are to be ex- 
cused frem matrimony, and permitted 
to divide the rubles. It is not hard to 
imagine a condition of affairs where the 
lady in the case refuses her chosen lord 
and prefers to take the cash, deciding 
that 2,500 rubles ($1,500) is more to be 
desired than a more or less doubtful 
happiness with a husband of whom she 
knows nothing. 


The Younger Lady—Unfortunately there is 
no remedy that cures everything! 

The Elder Lady (a physician’s mother-in- 
law)—Oh, I think there is! No matter what 
is the matter with me, my son-in-law always 
orders a change of air! —Fviegende Blatter. 


Speaking of the rush and 
hurry of modern life, it is 
fortunate that some of the 
errors of former days are being dissi- 
pated in the interest of humanity’s wel- 
fare. For one thing, thinking people 
are coming to realize that the exhausted 
brain, even more than the weary body, 
requires an adequate amount of sleep ; 
and that the examples of certain famous 
men, who were able to endure heroic 
exertions with a very brief period for 


The Meed of 
Sleep 


daily sleep, and yet lived to ripe old 
ages, are not safe for the average person 
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to emulate. Referring to some of the 
often-cited cases of wide-awake nota- 
bles, Dr. Andrew Wilson recently said: 
‘*What do such cases prove?  As- 
suming the correctness of the details, 
they prove only that certain men (and 
very few men, I should say) are able 
to recuperate their brain cells more 
quickly than the bulk of their fellows. 
They are the exceptions which, by their 
very opposition to the common run, 
prove the rule that a good, sound sleep 
of seven or eight hours’ duration repre- 
sents the amount of repose necessary 
for the average man or woman. It 
would be a highly dangerous experi- 
ment for the ordinary individual to at- 
tempt to curtail his hours of repose, 
and it must not be forgotten that in this 
matter of sleep we have to take into 
account the question of the daily labor 
and the nature of the work in which 
the individual engages. That 
the average period required by the or- 
dinary individual in health is from seven 
to eight hours, is the one opinion con- 
firmed by the collective experience of 
the civilized race.’’ To this it may 
properly be added that not infrequently 
individuals require more than the nor- 
mal hours of rest; and that this is much 
more likely than its opposite to be the 
case. Another physician says that the 
cry for rest has always been louder 
than the cry for food. Not that it is 
more important, but it is often harder 
to obtain. The best rest comes from 
sound sleep. Of two men or women, 
otherwise equal, the one who sleeps the 
best will be the most healthy and effi- 
cient. 


Brownley — How surprised we should be if 
we could see ourselves as others see us! 

Townley — Yes; but think how surprised the 
others would be if they could see us as we see 
ourselves.— 77t-dits. 
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MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


The Boy and the Bird 


By Mary E. M. RICHARDSON 


Little birdie, sing to me 

From your perch up in the tree ! 
Tell me —in a pretty song — 

How you make your nest so strong! 


Here I sit, upon the wall, 
List’ning to your cheerful call, 
As you haste, on waving wing, 
Bits of wool and twine to bring. 


All day long you go and come 
Building such a funny home! 
But I do not understand 

How you work without a hand! 


I have watched you every day; 
Waited long to hear you say 
How you learned to soar so high, 
For I'd, also, like to fly. 


Don’t you wish the cherry-tree 

Held ripe fruit for you and me ? 
Yes,’’ you answer, overhead, 
‘* Boys and birds /éke cherries rei 


Fritz Toad’s Mistake 
By LaurRA ALTON PAYNE 


E is called Fritz because he belongs 
to the Dutch family of animals. 
And he belongs to the Dutch family of 
animals because he is short and squat 
and likes to paddle in water. His chief 
occupation is raising hops. What time 
he isn’t raising hops he is catching 
flies. Indeed, he has been known to 
follow both occupations at the same 
time. As a hop-raiser anda fly-catcher 
Fritz has no equal. 
One day he was sitting in the edge 
of the tiny shallow rill that trickles away 


from the well, trying to keep cool while 
he watched for his dinner. He looked 
as though he were half asleep as he sat 
there blinking his round black eyes, 
but he was only pretending, just like 
the boy, who looks on his book and 
studies very hard while he sticks his 
seat-mate with a pin. Only it is right 
for Fritz to pretend and wrong for the 
boy, for that is the only way for Fritz 
to get his dinner. 

And that day his dinner was buzzing 
But the flies must 
have suspected Fritz of pretending, just 
as the teacher learned to suspect the 
boy, for in spite of all his efferts he 
couldn’t get a single bite of dinner, and 
he had worked so hard at his hops all 
day that he was nearly starved. He 
didn’t know what to do. He blinked 
and thought, and thought and blinked, 
but the flies didn’t come any nearer, 


all around him. 


and he grew hungrier and hungrier. 
‘*A toad has a hard life of it,’’ 
thought poor Fritz sadly, shutting his 
eyes to keep the tears from falling. 
‘‘He works in the hop field all the 
year round with almost no holiday, and 
no fun at all except swallowing his own 
coat once in a while. Then when he 
comes home he has to work still harder 
to get a few bites to eat. And now to 
go without dinner atall! It'sa shame, 
I say. The boy's food doesn’t dangle 
on a string just out of his reach” for 
him to tire himself out in getting it. 
But then the boy can’t swallow his own 
coat either ; that is some consolation.’’ 
Oh, he wasso hungry ! Fritz opened 
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his eyes and looked around once more. 
Flies still out of reach. But, oh, joy ! 
there is a big fat white bug over there 
on the ground—enough for a whole 
meal. Before you could even think 
‘Jack Robinson’”’ Fritz had swallowed 
that bug. 

Donner unt blitzen !’’ thought he, 
as he sat down suddenly, ‘‘have I 
swallowed a dragon with an _ endless 
tail?”’ 

He swallowed and swallowed till his 
eyes were ready to pop out and his 
breath was growing short. At last the 
dragon stuck fast. 

**Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ thought 
Fritz, ‘‘this dragon is too much for 
me. His name must be Jonah. I 
guess I’d better spit him out.”’ 

But the dragon had come to stay. 
He would neither be swallowed nor 
hack out. Now Fritz was frightened in- 
deed. He would rather raise hops all 
the year round, with no holiday and no 
fun at all, than to die of a dragon. 

Just as he was about to give up in 
despair he heard a funny little laugh, 
then a voice exclaim, ‘‘ Oh-h! come 
here quick, boy! Fritz Toad has swal- 
lowed the long bone of a chicken’s leg 
— twice as long as himself !’’ 

It was the boy’s aunt. Of course 
she meant the leg without the chicken. 

Then the kind-hearted aunt took 
hold of the bone, thinking to release 
Fritz, but the bone wouldn't let Fritz 
go, and Fritz couldn’t let the bone go, 
so it lifted him clear off the ground. 
He shut his eyes in such pain and 
kicked so hard that the kind-hearted 
aunt put him down. She tried it again 
and again, but allto no purpose. Then 
she went away because she could not 
bear to see Fritz suffer, and left him to 
his fate. 

Soon the boy’s grandma came out. 
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Now, grandmas always know just what 
to do for everything. She looked at 
poor Fritz a moment, then she took 
hold of the bone and gave it a sudden 
jerk, landing Fritz on his head several 
feet away. A more surprised toad 
than Fritz you never saw. He sat up 
and looked around, then gave two or 
three gulps and swallowed a good part 
of himself. 

Donner unt blitzen !’’ he thought 
again, as he sat and blinked; ‘it’s 
easy enough for me to turn my outside 
in, but that awful woman almost turned 
my inside out. I'll never, never swal- 
low another big fat white bug as long as 
I live.”’ 


There is a prevailing belief that it is 
not wise for the young to sleep with 
the old, but the reasons given for it 
smack more of superstition than 
science. The real ground of objection 
we think is this: The aged often will 
not, and perhaps from habit cannot, 
bear the amount of fresh air and ventila- 
tion that nowadays we think best for 
children, as well as adults. In addition 
they are apt to overburden the bed 
with wrappings, which does not con- 
duce to the best sleep. — Badbyhood. 


Nothing is easier to form than a 
habit. The first action breaks a path 
through an untrodden wilderness, the 
next widens it, the third makes a trod- 
den highway. When a young man or 
girl drops into slang for fun—or, still 
worse, uses a word which borders on 
profanity —there is a feeling of recoil 
the first time; but habit removes re- 
straint, and presently the unfortunate 
or improper mode of speech is used 
without conscious protest. To beware 
of an evil habit is as important as to 
form a good one. 
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Summer Care of Potted Bulbs 
By P. T. PRIMROSE 
and other bulbous 


plants of related species are among 
the most interesting treasures of the win- 
dowgarden. Ifthey are more expensive 
and less sure to bloom than hyacinths, 
tulips, and narcissus, remember that dis- 
appointments with the latter are far from 
few, and that, in contrast, an amaryllis 
bulb is tenacious of life, improves in 
size with the passing seasons, and affords 
opportunity for continued experiment 
till experience wins its way to a success 
that may be a lifelong pleasure. A 
stalk of those great, brilliant flowers is 
worth waiting for; every season in- 
creases the strength of their root stand. 
The wonder of the bud-forming process 
deep in the heart of the bulb, to be fed 
and encouraged for months before the 
blooming season, the wise oversight with 
but slight labor called for,— all appeal to 
the heart that knows the _horticultur- 
ist’s enthusiasm. Impatient of faulty 
treatment, but desiring most of all to 
be let alone, they are, after all, easily 
humored. Alternate periods of rest 
and growth, caution in the use of fertil- 
izers, and great reserve as to repotting 
or meddling with their roots, are prin- 
ciples one learns to respect. 

Vallota purpurea, said to be called the 
Scarborough lily, but always in our ex- 
perience known as an amaryllis, has its 
needs summed up in the above rules of 
treatment. Our grandmothers knew 


the charm of these most easily cared for 
of plants, that needed only to be stored 
in the cellar during winter and given 
water in summer, and could be relied 
upon in August for a brilliant stand of 

gay blossoms. In these days of lawn 

and veranda decoration a pot full of the 

old vallota is surely well worth the 

minimum of care it asks. 

Amaryllis Johnsoni has been a favor- 
ite among our potted bulbs for many 
seasons, and always sure to flower, al- 
ways a fresh delight when its great, red 
trumpets unfold. About January first 
we intend to bring them from their win- 
ter rest in the cellar, and when the up- 
starting leaves are about six inches high 
the buds appear. Sometimes they 
bloom again after midsummer. 

Following the custom of a friend, who 
certainly grew fine specimens, we used 
to turn the bulbs into the border when 
warm weather came, and shake them 
free from soil when lifted in autumn. 
We now remember that, whereas our 
garden is a rich, dark loam inclined to 
hold moisture, the friend lived in a re- 
gion of almost pure sand, a much safer 
habitat for amaryllis probably, for ours 
used, when planted out, to develop 
ominous spots of scarlet on roots and 
leaves. Later we learned to respect its 
liking for having its roots undisturbed, 
and so sank the pots holding them in an 
out-of-the-way spot under the grape trel- 
lis. For two seasons past we have kept 
the pots above ground and in full sun- 
shine, but where, with a hose, they were 
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sure of being watered copiously. The 
abundance of heat and moisture thus 
afforded has produced an_ unusually 
vigorous growth, giving us flowers this 
spring from young bulbs supposed to 
be below blooming size. Remember- 
ing a season when we surmised that an 
early frost had chilled the buds within 
the bulbs, and also to lengthen the 
period of rest, we are careful to carry 
the pots to the cellar early in the fall. 
Nor do we again risk them in the 
kitchen chamber where other plants 
winter with impunity, for once a fine 
bulb was frosted there. 

Another mistake not repeated was the 
use of plant food in the amaryllis pots 
during the period of window growth. 

The calla has had its need of summer 
rest so frequently urged that it is prob- 
ably a case of neglect when its crock 
does not retire to some corner out of 
doors to lie upon its side till the tip of 
a starting leaf shows, toward autumn, 
that growth is ready to recommence. 
The calla certainly needs fresh soil each 
season, and the complete rest that re- 
duces it to four or five inches of thick- 
ened rootstock is a decided conven- 
ience in that it is much more easily 
handled when without top or rootlets. 
All small, bulbs are then conveniently 
removed and the dried portion at the 
bottom. While arich compost suits the 
calla well, it is possible to encourage a 
too rapid leaf growth, resulting in the 
breaking over of the stalks. All bulbs 
are safest when a handful of sand sepa- 
rates them from the richer soil their 
roots like to feed upon. A calla well 
rested and potted and, after a fortnight 
or so, placed in a warm kitchen cham- 
ber, will often show buds before its first 
leaves are fairly grown. If one have not 
a sunny window somewhere for it, the 
calla is of little use apart from its stately 
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If grown for its tropical leaves, 
four or five or almost any number of 
bulbs in a large crock do well ; but if 
kept in a sunny back window and only 
placed in the jardiniére in the parlor when 
in flower, growing a single large bulb in 
a seven-inch crock seems the better plan, 
since ease in carrying about and more 
frequent blooms 


foliage. 


are thus secured. 
Some time ago we tried to turn several 
bulbs not needed for winter use into 
summer bloomers. But they either died 
from the imposed winter rest or else re- 
fused to flower under sunny skies and 
liberal watering. 

The little gem calla has not yet fully 
proclaimed its needs to the ordinary 
flower culturist, though it is now several 
seasons since the much-lauded novelty 
began its boasts in the catalogues. To 
the many who voice complaints and 
queries, consideration of this item in the 
offer of a reliable firm is of interest: 
‘* Price, 15 cents each. Blooming plants, 
40 cents each.’’ An annoying deter- 
mination to reproduce itself by offsets 
seems one of its marked characteristics. 
Bulbs are therefore inexpensive, but 
those grown to blooming size command 
a much higher figure. During our first 
season with it, a sour, water-soaked con- 
dition of soil seemed unavoidable, but 
at last we learned to see that it was in 
need of water before giving even a scanty 
supply, remembering that so little leaf 
and root surface could make use of but 
a small amount of moisture. When 
repotting it last fall, desperation with 
what seemed its malcontent ways made 
us bold. Every least bulblet was picked 
off, and the rich potting soil made por- 
ous with plenty ofsand. The bulb thus 
treated doubled the size of its leaf growth 
during the winter. Having now at- 
tained its proper height of twelve inches 
we shall look for blossoms next year. 
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THE THOUGHTFUL HOUR 


Song of the Silent Land 


Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly 
gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh thither, 
Into the Silent Land? 


Into the Silent Land! 
To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! the Future’s pledge and 
band! 
Who in life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 
For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, 4nd with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 
Into the Silent Land! 
— Johann Gaudens von Salis, translated by 
Longfellow. 


Compensation 


VER since I was a boy I have de- 
sired to write a discourse on Com- 
pensation. I was lately confirmed in 
these desires by hearing a sermon 
at church. The preacher—a man 
esteemed for his orthodoxy — unfolded 
in the ordinary manner the doctrine of 
the Last Judgment. He assumed that 
judgment is not executed in this world ; 
that the wicked are successful ; that 
the good are miserable ; and then urged, 
from reason and from Scripture, a com- 


pensation to be made to both parties in 
the next life. No offense appeared to 
be taken by the congregation at this 
doctrine. As far as I could observe, 
when the meeting broke up they sepa- 
rated without remark upon the sermon. 
Yet what was the import of this teach- 
ing? What did the preacher mean by 
saying that the good are miserable in 
the present life? Was it that houses 
and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, 
luxury, are had by unprincipled men, 
whilst the saints are poor and despised ; 
and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them 
the like gratifications another day — 
bank stock and doubloons, venison and 
champagne? This must be the com- 
pensation intended ; for what else? Is 
it that they are to have leave to pray 
and praise? to love and serve men? 
Why, that they can do now. The 
legitimate inference the disciple would 
draw was, ‘‘ We are to have such a 
good time as the sinners have now”’ ; 
or, to push it to its extreme import, 
‘* You sin now ; we shall sin by and by. 
We would sin now if we could ; not 
being successful, we expect our revenge 
to-morrow.’’ The fallacy lay in the im- 
mense concession that the bad are suc- 
cessful ; that justice is not done now. 
The blindness of the preacher consisted 
in deferring to the base estimate of the 
market value of what constitutes a 
manly success, instead of confronting 
and convicting the world from the 
truth ; announcing the presence of the 
Soul, the omnipotence of the Will ; 
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and so establishing the standard of good 
and ill, of success and falsehood, and 
summoning the dead to its present tri- 
bunal.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Sin of Fretting. 


AUL TYNER, in one of his essays, 

says : ‘‘People everywhere are wak- 
ing up to these facts : Worry is wrong ! 
Worry is unnecessary ! 
go!’’ So mote it be! The sooner 
this unnecessary, wrongful demon of 
fretfulness is given his ‘‘ walking pa- 
pers,’’ the better for the world. Worry 
certainly has no place in the life of a be- 
liever — a worrying Christian is, indeed, 
asolecism. Helen Hunt Jackson wrote 
thus of the sin of fretting: ‘‘ There is 
one sin which, it seems to me, is every- 
where and by everybody underesti- 
mated, and quite too much overlooked 
in valuation of character. It is the sin 
of fretting. It is common as air, as 
speech —so common that, unless it 
rises above its usual monotone, we do 
not even observe it. Watch any ordi- 
nary coming together of people, and 
see how many minutes it will be before 
somebody frets— that is, makes more 
or less complaining statement of some- 
thing or other, which probably every 
one in the room or in the car or on the 
street corner, it may be, knew before, 
and probably nobody can help. Why 
say anything about it? It is cold, it is 
hot, it is wet, it is dry, somebody has 
broken an appointment, ill cooked a 
meal ; stupidity or bad faith somewhere 
has resulted in discomfort. There are 
plenty of things to fret about. It is 
simply astonishing how much annoy- 
ance may be found in the course of 
every day’s living, even of the simplest, 
if one keeps a sharp eye on that side 
of things.’’ This is certainly true; 


Worry must 
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and it is no less certain that a cheerful 
disposition may be cultivated in the 
same way that the voice may be trained 
in harmony or the mind in various 
learning. 


If to hope overmuch is an error, 
*Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
For how often have hearts been in terror 
Over evils that never occurred ! 


—Christian Register. 


Ties of blood do not necessarily con- 
stitute affection. The world, even the 
best and truest part of it, is a little mis- 
taken on this point. The paternal or 
fraternal bond is at first a mere instinct, 
or, viewed in its highest light, a link of 
duty ; but when added to this comes 
the tender friendship, the deep devo- 
tions which spring from sympathy and 
esteem, then the love is made _ perfect, 
and the kindred of blood becomes a yet 
stronger kindred of the heart. Unless 
the nature and character of men and 
women allow this union, they are as 
much strangers as though no bond of 
relationship existed between them. 


‘* You can make the clock strike be- 
fore the hour by putting your own 
hands on it, but it will strike wrong. 
You can tear the rosebud open before 
its time, but you mar the beauty of the 
rose. So we may spoil many a gift or 
blessing which God is preparing for us 
by our own eager haste. He is weav- 
ing our lives into patterns of beauty 
and strength. He has a perfect plan 
for each. Don’t pull at the threads of 
life. Don’t hurry the Almighty’s plan. 
We must live by prayer in our igno- 
rance of life. God’s love is the motive 
of all delay —to give us unexpected 
and surprising blessings,”’ 
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THE KITCHEN TABLE 


Some Good Dishes. 
By Emity TALBoT 


T does not look as though much 
thought had been given to a table 
where the same dishes appear season 
after season. Yet it seems sometimes 
almost impossible to get a dish quite 
different from what other people have. 
There is so apt to be just something 
which reminds one of what we have had 
at the house of a friend, and so we get 
somewhat discouraged, though we still 
seek for ‘‘ the new dish*’ with which to 
regale our visitors, and feel fully repaid 
for all the trouble if, when the eventful 
day comes, our friends enjoy the pro- 
vision which has been made for them. 
Perhaps a few English recipes may be 
found helpful. They have been used 
by a lady whose housekeeping, in all 
its branches, was considered faultless. 
Her table was celebrated, as no dish 
was placed upon it that was not cooked 
and flavored to perfection. Follow the 
rules given, and there need be no anxi- 
ety as to the success of the viands. 
Game pie is a very good dish for 
either luncheon or supper, and can be 
highly recommended. The game should 
be fresh, as the least ‘‘high’’ flavor 
will spoil the dish. Several kinds of 
game should be used, such as pheasant, 
grouse, partridge, and quail, or as many 
as can be obtained at the same time. 
There are very handsome double 
dishes sold on purpose for game, and it 
would be well to buy one, as they are 


both useful and highly ornamental. No 
doubt they can be had at any first-class 
china store. 


Game Pie. 


Use several kinds of game,fresh,cut the meats 
off the bones in large pieces, pound the scraps 
with an equal amount of half-cooked fat bacon, 
season well with pepper and salt and a pinch 
of mace. Boil the bones with a few veal bones, 
a bit of onion and lemon peel, pepper and salt; 
take care to have it strong enough to jelly when 
cold. Put all the meat, pounded scraps and 
gravy into a deep dish, cover with a flour and 
water crust. Bake two or three hours; when 
cold remove the crust and cover the game with 
aspic jelly nicely broken up. 


Aspic Jelly. 


Two quarts of clear veal stock, two ounces of 
gelatine, half a pint of French vinegar, one 
onion, one head of celery, one bay leaf, a sprig 
of thyme, twelve pepper corns, salt, and a very 
little cayenne pepper. Dissolve the gelatine in 
a little cold water. The rest of the ingredients 
simmer in a stewpan, cool, and skim well, put 
it again on the fire and when hot add the gela- 
tine ; have ready the whites and yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, whisk them well into the hot 
jelly, then pour in the juice of a large lemon 
and the same quantity of cold water, simmer 
for a short time, strain through a jelly bag until 
clear. Setit away inacold place; when wanted 
break it up into nice rough pieces and heap it 
on the game pie. 


Another pie, but of quite a different 
kind, that can be eaten either hot or 
cold, is pigeon pie. Be sure to make 
it ina deep oval dish, not a pie plate, 
as it requires plenty of gravy, which, 
when cold, should be a rather soft jelly. 
Pigeon Pie. 


Cut up a little tender steak and put at the 
bottom of a deep dish, halve some pigeons and 
fill up the dish with them, breast downwards; in 
each put a ball of butter which has been rubbed 
with a little flour, pepper and salt. Boilsome 
eggs hard, about four for six pigeons. Cut 
them in halves, and place them here and there. 
Make some forcemeat balls of a cup of bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of finely chopped beef 
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suet, or butter if preferred, two teaspoonfuls of 
finely minced parsley, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, and a squeeze of juice, a pinch of mace, 
a grate of nutmeg, a little pepper and salt. Mix 
all with a well-beaten egg. Make into small 
balls, roll them in flour, and put them in the pie; 
fill the dish with good gravy, rathera light color. 
Cover with a rich puff paste, out of which make 
some pretty leaves for ornament. Make a 
good hole in the middle for the steam to escape, 
else all meat pies are very unwholesome. Put a 
few of the pigeons’ feet in the hole before serv- 
ing, claws to the outside. 


If a little dish to be handed round be 
desired, mushrooms on toast are very 
delicious. 


Mushrooms on Toast 

Cut some bread into small rounds with a cut- 
ter, toast them lightly, butter well on both sides; 
place on each of these a good sized mushroom, 
having previously skinned them and taken off 
the stalk; then put them in a hot oven for five 
or ten minutes, when they will be fully cooked. 
Serve very hot on a fringed napkin, garnish with 
parsley and lemon. 


English people have more puddings 
than pies. Each day a pudding will be 
served, as they are considered more 
digestible than pastry. 

In making sauces where there is flour 
and butter, the best way is to melt the 
butter, then rub the flour into it until 
it becomes perfectly smooth, then pour 
in the liquid, whatever it may be. 
Mixing the flour with a little water is 
altogether wrong, as the flour wants 
cooking alone with the butter so as to 
avoid that very objectionable greasy 
appearance which some sauces have, 
also to prevent the raw, floury taste 
which is sometimes met. 

Queen’s Pudding 

One quart of milk, one pint of bread crumbs, 
the grated rind of one large lemon, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter, three-quarters of a 
cup of sugar; mix all together, then add the 
well beaten yolks of five eggs. Bake in a good 
oven for about one hour. When done puta 
good layer of preserve on the top, greengage or 
strawberry. Make a meringue with the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff, adding a little lemon 
juice and enough powdered sugar to sweeten, 
then put it on the preserve roughly and return 
it to the oven for a few minutes, to give a deli- 
cate shade of brown hereand there. Meringues 


should never be put on hot things as the heat 
causes the egg to liquify. 
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The less said about cake to the 
American woman the better, as she is 
second to none in that branch of cook- 
ing. But perhaps a recipe or two may 
be acceptable, which, from an English 
point of view, are excellent. At any 
rate try them, no doubt they can be 
improved upon afterwards by those to 
whom cake-making is an art. 

Raisin Cake 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of raisins, 
half a pound of butter, half a pound of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of baking soda, the same 
of caraway seeds, two ounces each of candied 
lemon and citron, half a teaspoonful of allspice 
and one of cinnamon. Sift the flour and soda 
together, then rub in the butter, and mix all the 
other ingredients together, with a pint of sour 
milk — it may require a little more, as it should 


be of the consistency of soft dough. Bake two 
hours in a moderate oven. 


Small Cakes 

Three quarters of a pound of flour, half a 
pound each of sugar and butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered ammonia, a few currants or 
chopped almonds. Mix with two eggs not 
beaten. A piece the size of a walnut is suffi- 
cient for each cake. Bake on buttered paper 
on a flat tin, for about ten minutes. 


Celery sauce is a very good accom- 
paniment to cold meat. 


Celery Sauce 

Mix smoothly the yolks of two hard boiled 
eggs with a saltspoonful of salt, the same of 
mustard flour, a teaspoonful of sugar, and a 
little cayenne ; then add half a cup of good 
cream, and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Mix 
into this as much finely chopped celery as it 
will take. Serve in a glass dish garnished with 
slices of hard boiled egg and sprigs of celery. 


The following can be highly recom- 


‘mended as a fish sauce: 


Hollandaise Sauce 

Half a pint of milk, a small tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed into the same quantity of butter 
and allowed to cook a few minutes, then add 
the hot milk, a tablespoonful of Yorkshire 
relish, or rather less of Worcestershire sauce 
(the former is the nicer of the two), a good 
teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley, a squeeze 
of lemon juice, and a little browning ; boil all 
together, stir all the time and serve very hot. 


Onion Relish 

Peel and slice raw onions into an earthen dish. 
Pour over them hot (not boiling) water, and let 
them stand five minutes, then pour off the hot 
water and put them into cold water. Allow 


them to remain in the cold water for twenty 
minutes ; drain, adding vinegar, salt, and pep- 
per. 


A slice of lemon improves the flavor. 
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Our Country’s Flag 
Our Country’s FLaG; AND THE FLAGS oF ForEIGN 
Countries. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. Apple- 
tons’ Home Reading Books. Cloth, 16mo, 165 pages; 
$1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This little volume, with well-written 
text and many finely colored plates and 
other illustrations, gives a great amount 


of information regarding the American 
flag, the flags of other nations, and the 
use of flags of all kinds, especially for 


signaling at sea. It is an excellent and 
timely compilation. 


The American Salad Book 
THe American SALap Book. By Maximilian DeLoup. 
Cloth, 12mo, 140 pages; $1.25. New York: George 
R. Knapp. 


The claim which appears upon the 
title page of this book, that it contains 
‘the most complete, original, and useful 
collection of salad recipes ever brought 
together,’’ is a broad one ; but after a 
careful scanning of the volume, one is 
not disposed to question the statement. 
There is certainly a very great amount 
of information regarding salad making 
and serving, apart from the practically 
inexhaustible collection of recipes. It 
is a book which every maker and lover 
of salads will desire to have at hand. 


Letters to a Mother 


Letters To A MoTHER ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF FROE- 
BEL. By Susan E. Blow, author of ‘ Symbolic Educa- 
tion,”’ etc. International Educational series. Cloth, 
12mo, 311 pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


It is not too much to say that with 
thinking people, the ideas and teach- 
ings of Froebel have revolutionized 
the great subject of mental development 
of the child. _In this series of ‘‘ letters’’ 


the Froebelian principles are discussed, 
not from the standpoint of the child and 
teacher, but in their relations to the 
mother. The result is‘a book of ex- 
ceptional merit and value, more espe- 
cially to those interested in the kinder- 
garten movement and the ideas upon 
which it is founded. 


Spain 
Spain. By Frederick A. Ober, author of “ Puerto Rico and 
its Resources,” etc. History for Young Readers series. 
Cloth, 16mo, 285 pages; 6ocents. New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. 


Beginning with the earliest known 
annals of ancient Iberia, and covering 
the recent war with the United States, 
this compact volume tells all that the 
average reader will care to know about 
the -historical phases of the Spanish 
nation. The book is well written, and 
will be found especially valuable while 
the events which it chronicles are of so 
general interest. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
Tue Procession or Lire. By Horace Annesley Vachell, 
author of ‘‘ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” etc. 
No. 259; 319 pages. 
$y Berwen Banks. By Allen Raine, author of “ Mif- 
anwy, a Welsh Singer,” etc. No. 260; 326 pages. 
Puaros, THE EGyrtianx. By Guy Boothby, author of 
“ Doctor Nikola,” etc. No. 261; 328 pages. Each, 
paper, socents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The three novels above named will 
be found of more than average in- 
terest, while varied in character and 
locality. The scene of the first is laid 
in California; the second deals pleas- 
ingly with Welsh scenes and characters; 
while the third embodies a batch of 
adventures of the ‘‘ Dr. Nikola’ type, 
told in the author’s intense style. 
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No. 442 — Prize Anagram 
Birds of America 

It is a good time to study and think 
about our birds, to observe their habits, 
and learn to distinguish the several spe- 
cies when they come under our obser- 
vation. A little effort will evolve from 
the list below the names of fifty feathered 
friends, 
1 Lew Hill robs grand men. 
2 Lucy B. Green gat a chart. 
3. Begin check or land thrown. 
4 Pharos cams brawn. 
5 Cent negro doll wed king. 
6 Tell Dante grab Horac K. Brewer. 
7 Bend her gore. 
8 Idol hero, Cora R. 
9 Bred satin borer. 
o Nota war sell swore. 
11 Bar no view, girl. 
12. A Nile crow ran. 
13 Do let Charley B. sweat. 
14 Dan Treppist posed. 
15 Phillis B. Hodd, bring immune. 
16 - H, can our tired basin move ? 
17. Horn-straw herb. 
18 A raw brier piler. 
19 Now I clash under U. 
20 Lam ran tardy yet hollow. 
21 Grey fed that cracle crest. 
22. Len pricked Govern. 
23 Trade whips are to throw. 
24 O, I view ye the red. 
25 Dark hour wheedles D. 
26 A girl ran viii. 
27. C my white fins! 
28 Negro war wedding bell. 
29 Lo, kegs read higher. 
30 Crush held noted wrong. 
31 Cake crop wedded crooked. 
32 Black cape checked — paid. 
33 Grow ripe pear, crack droll luck, B. B. 
34 When to bite gun. 
35 Rapid maples mated pines. 


| THE QUICK-WITTED | 


36 A novice —a lord. 
37. Kind hearer, I larrop. 
38 Come honey! tress crack — let her rip! 
39 Drink cabbled dew, Rig. 
40 Labor, Norra. How pretty! 
41 Girl can break so sad. 

2 A vine-thin girl in a gig. 
43 The king shot nearer-r-r. 
44 Like Lucy Bell Wood Co. 
45 Bless a toiler, cord down. 
46 Tuf motet suited. 
47 Hark! Can snag if sold. 
48 Doris, brake tint revert. 
49 I put grass pipe. 
50 Man rage muster. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 

First Prize —— A HANDSOME PARLOR 
LAMP. 

Second Prize—A Basy HAWKEYE 
CAMERA. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 
The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 

ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
Jirst page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
Sully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent, (within the time limit, 
only,) superseding the former. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Wednesday, May 31. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the 

publication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 
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All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 
“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 


Prize Anagram Answer 
440.—Celebrated Objects and Places—No. 2. 


51 Glaciers of the Alps. 

52 Pompey’s Pillar. 

53 Saint Anthony’s Falls. 

54 The Tuilleries. 

55 The Black Forest. 

56 Castle Thunder. 

57 Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 
58 Ruins of Baalbek. 

59 Cologne Cathedral. 

60 Oracle at Delphi. 

61 Fountains of Versailles. 
62 Pass of Thermopylz. 

63 Coney Island. 

64 Waterloo Battlefield. 

65 Edinburgh Castle. 

66 Doge’s Palace, Venice. 
Saint Peter’s Church. 
Temple of Diana. 

Falls of Minnehaha. 

The Brooklyn Bridge. 
Battlefield of the Antietam. 
Cleopatra’s Needle. 

The River Rhine. 

Old Saint Paul’s. 

75 Grand Canon of Colorado. 
76 Land of the Midnight Sun. 
77. Great Wall of China. 

78 Smithsonian Institute. 

79 Statue of Jupiter at Athens. 
80 Plymouth Rock. 

81 Fortress Monroe. 

82 The Suez Canal. 

83 Pillars of Hercules. 

84 Statue of Liberty. 

85 The Tower of Babel. 

86 Harper's Ferry. 

87 The Bridge of Sighs. 

88 Columbian Exposition. 

89 Central Park. 

go Banyan Trees of India. 

gt Fert Sumter. 

g2 Giant’s Causeway. 

93 Pike’s Peak.. 

94 Saratoga Springs. 

95 Blenheim Park. 

96 Lick Observatory. 

97 Harvard University. 
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98 Holyrood Palace. 
99 Boston Public Library. 
100 Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


This Anagram was published in 
Goop HovuskeKEEPING for March, and 
the prizes are awarded as follows: — 

First Prize— A BUCKEYE CAMERA, 
Mrs. Clifford Baylies, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Second Prize — Two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one 
year to another magazine (selection )— 
Mrs. F. L. Bartlett, St. Cloud Hotel, 
Canon City, Col. 

Third Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING — Esther 5. 
Hazeltine, 71 Elm street, Melrose High- 
lands, Mass. 


A Word to the Quick-Witted 


T is wholly out of the question for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING to reply to 
even a small percentage of the bright 
and pleasing letters which come monthly 
to this department. Almost without 
exception, the writers refer to the pleas- 
ure which they experience in their at- 
tempts to solve the various problems, 
and the educational value of the study. 
The few prizes which are scattered 
among the multitude of contestants are 
of decidedly secondary importance — 
it is the instruction, the discipline, the 
cultivation of faculty for close observa- 
tion, which give these pages their 
greatest charm and value. 

The time given to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING Anagrams is by no means 
wasted, even though no prize be won. 
New things are brought to the atten- 
tion of the reader, new stores of 
knowledge are opened ; the diversion 


includes insensibly added growth and 
strength. EpDIToR, 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Thoughts for May 
is no happier day, of univer- 
sal observance, than that which 
opens the present month— May Day. 
The stormy winter, the cold and bleak 
season, has gone ; ithas been followed 
by the days of wind and rain and mud 
peculiar to March and April. At last 
we stand at the open door of the new 
life ; the budding trees, the springing 
grass, the blooming flowers, combine 
their messages of hope and brightness. 
The human heart beats responsive, and 
we have the cheer and the glory of May 
Day — the anniversary of Nature’s new 
life. 


But there are other thoughts con- 
nected with May. As the month nears 
its close, there comes the most touch- 
ing, significant observance of the year, 
in many of its aspects — our Memorial 
Day. It isa pathetic picture this, of a 
nation uniting in reverent tribute to the 
memory of its patriotic sons. The les- 
sons of the day are deep and far-reach- 
ing ; not merely in their patriotic inspi- 
ration, but in the softening influence 
which they bring to every thoughtful 
heart. 


This year we shall look upon the serv- 
ices of Memorial Day with a fresh and 
vital interest. From foreign shores, 
where they heroically died in the serv- 
ice of their country — whether from the 
bullets of the enemy or the even more 


deadly shafts of disease — the remains 
of many of our brave ‘‘ boys’’ have 
come back for burial in ‘* God’s acre”’ 
at home. It was but yesterday, as the 
years glide away, that we bade them 
adieu, while tender love and solicitude 
mingled with patriotic pride. Then, 
they were ours, in the visible and 
tangible ; now and forever, they are 
ours, with names inscribed upon the 
illustrious roll of their country’s heroes. 
From east to west and from far north 
to gulf-washed south, embodied love 
will bend above their graves, new 
made, and consecrate them anew with 
tears and with flowers. 


Above these graves of patriots, the 
old and the new, let us learn to think — 
to form strong, vital thoughts, which 
shall prove the springs of earnest, hon- 
orable, God-fearing action. These men 
gave their lives for their country. Are 
we doing our full part to make the na- 
tion worthy of the supreme sacrifice ? 
Are we sturdily holding political honor 
to a parity with business and personal 
honor? If not, why not? We speak 
kind words, proud words, loving words, 
above the resting-places of our dead, 
and we forget the frailties which were 
their human heritage. Are we doing 
as much for our living brother man and 
sister woman, with whom “‘ we walk side 
by side to acommon destiny’’? If not, 
why not? Are we impressing upon 
the minds of children the lessons which 
whisper in our hearts ? If not, why not? 


And this question as to the children 
reaches away witha grave significance. 
Far and wide we find recognition of 
the increasing importance of the correct 
training of children, looking to the con- 
tinual uplifting of the human race, 
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through the education and development 
of manly men and womanly women. 
We cannot teach a true patriotism with- 
out the fundamental qualities upon 
which patriotism must be founded — 
respect, sincerity, honesty. These are 
the seeds which should be carefully 
planted, the tender shoots which should 
be grown into strength and symmetry. 
This done, the flower of patriotic devo- 
tion and the fruitage of an upright, re- 
spected life will be well assured. 


But the child will not respect the 
government of state or nation or uni- 
verse, if wanting in respect to the first 
and most tangible form of government 
with which he comes in contact — that 
of his own home. How can he respect 
the great principles of eternal right and 
justice, while utterly careless or indiffer- 
ent to the rights of his neighbor, or the 
stranger with whom he comes in casual 
contact? Yet the minor rights of prop- 
erty, not to mention personal courtesy 
and respect—how lightly they are 
held! This is a universal condition, 
especially in cities and villages, more’s 
the pity. He who removes from be- 
fore his beautiful lawn an obstructive 
fence, in order that all who pass may 
enjoy full measure of the beauty which 
he has created, invites such invasion by 
the lawless and the gross as shall surely 
despoil his property. The choice flow- 
ers and shrubs which are the pride and 
delight of the housewife, if placed where 
others may enjoy their brilliance, are 
torn anddespoiled. The fruit-tree which 
represents years of careful culture is 
robbed and broken, almost in its own- 
er’s face. 


But the saddest feature of all is the 
parental attitude toward such wide- 
spread disregard of personal rights. If 


the child is brought to task by the party 
wronged, the chamees are much too 
great that he will find in the parent, not 
a kindly though exacting disciplinarian, 
but an apologist, a champion, an actual 
defender in the matter of wrong-doing! 
Nor is it the child alone that transgresses 
in these ways, sad as the statement may 
seem. The grown person, graduating 
from the school of petty theft and tres- 
pass, is all too often an actual offender, 
as well as a champion of the more 
youthful culprit. 

Here is a question of practical every- 
day morals, not to mention a decent 
respect and consideration for our fellow 
men, regarding which there may well 
be serious thought, whenever the mind 
is trained to think on vital things. 


Just here there arises another thought, 
and one which comes with fresh force at 
Children must 
play ; it is -essential to their develop- 
ment, mentally, morally, and physically. 


this season of the year. 


They have a right to the opportunities 
for health-giving, muscle-strengthening 
sport and exercise. Whether in city or 
country, the average boy is pretty cer- 
tain to find or make the opportunity for 
such diversion. Nature takes care of 
the country boy, and gives him the free- 
dom of her boundless expanse in which 
to disport. But the city boy! Ah! 
there is the trouble. Nature cannot, 
and man will not, provide adequate 
The dollar is 
too important ; the welfare of humanity 
too insignificant, if we may judge the 
motive by the condition.- The city 
street is not the place for a playground ; 


playgrounds in the city. 


but it is the only ground open to thou- 


sands of needy boys-and girls. The 
‘*government’’ of every city has a 
duty here — clear, plain, unmistakable. 
Give the children playgrounds ! 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES 


In orchard lanes are blossoms white; 
Fair earth says, ‘* List, child, play; 
For the world is bright 
All day, all night, 
When the year clock rings out May.” 


Sun 


Mon 
Tue 
Wed 
Thu 


Fri 


$d. Oh. 38m. P.M. 


MAY, 


(Standard Eastern Time) 
) First Quarter, 17d. 0h. 13m. P.M. 
OF ull Moon, 25d. Oh. 49m. A.M. 
C Last Quarter, $id. 5h. 54m. P.M. 


1899 


Moon in perigee. 


Conjunctions of Mercury and Venus 
with the Moon. 


Holy Thursday. 


Conjunction of Neptune and the 
Moon. 


Conjunction of Mars and the Moon. 
Moon in apogee. 


Conjunction of Jupiter and the 
Moon. 


Moon runs low. Conjunction of 
Uranus and the Moon. 

Conjunction of Saturn 
Moon. 


and the 


Trinity Sunday. Moon in perigee. 


Memorial day. 


With the 


Constellations 


I once had a friend who said that he didn’t 
like to look at the stars, because ‘‘ it made him 
feel lonesome.’’ He didn’t find any pleasure in 


Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls.” 


You will not be surprised to learn that he 
didn’t know a single star by name. I suppose 
that there are many others who haven’t made 
friends with the stars, and who feel much the 
same way. If we go out to-night about nine 
o'clock, and look north, we shall see the Milky 
Way lying in the western sky and stretching 
round through the north to the east. Now, 
beginning at the east end, you can easily make 
out the first constellation, Cygnus, and the part 
you will see plainest is ‘‘the cross.’’ It lies 
right in the haze, with its long arm stretching 
lengthwise in it. The big star at the head of 
the cross (the western end) is Deneb, ‘‘a fine 
sight for anny man,’’as Mr. Dooley would say. 
It is a famous constellation, because the dis- 
tance of one of its stars was the first that was 
ever measured. The next constellation in the 
Milky Way, and just under the North star, is 
Cassiopeia. The plainest part of it always 
seems to me like a great steamer chair. It is 
the chair that most people call Cassiopeia, 
though really that is only a small part of the 
constellation. The great queen is there, sitting 
this month in a rather undignified position, 
upside down, with her head on the northern 
horizon. Cassiopeia is always on the other 
side of the North Star from the Great Dipper, 
a very natural feminine position in relation to 
any symbol of intemperance, though it may be 
a little unjust to the Dipper to classify it as 
such! So we see it now just overhead. A 
wonderful star appeared in Cassiopeia in 1572, 
and shone for eighteen months, when it went 
out. It so interested Tycho Brahe that he 


made up his mind to know more about the 
stars, so we must thank the constellation for 
one of the world’s most famous astronomers. 
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